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% A MEETING in support of Manchester 
me — College, Oxford, held on Friday evening 
at Ullet-rozd Church, Liverpool, and 
_ addressed by the Principal and other 

representatives of the College, we hope to 
og report fully next week. Meanwhile, we 

would call the attention of our readers to 
the appeal printed in another column, 
fe which describes the greatly extended work 
of the College since its removal to Oxford 
and the very pene need for increased 
financial support 


A wetrer from the Rev. Alexander 
_ Webster, of Aberdeen, which we print this 
week, asks questions which are doubtless 
in many minds, and which we certainly 
shall not all answer alike. Nor shall we 
llagree with his statement of the problems. 
egards ‘‘ the socialistic urgency ’’ of 
ch he speaks, we believe that our 
sest leader is the Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, 
nd we earnestly commend to the attention 
all who are wrestling with this question 
he address which he gave at Nottingham 
autumn on ‘‘ The Social Ideals and 
onomic Doctrines of Socialism.”’ It 
ed in Tue Ineumer, and is now 
ed as a penny pamphlet, which may 
‘om the secretaries of the National 
ce Union for Social Service, or at 
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colleague, the Rev. Albert Swilt, is causing 
some searching criticism in orthodox 
circles. The admission to such member- 
ship of adults is a delicate and responsible 
matter enough, but to set up religious 
distinctions between children is a much 
more perilous venture. It is proposed by 
Mr. Campbell Morgan and Mr. Swift to 
admit to church membership ‘‘ children 
among us who have with all eae taken 
Jesus Christ to be their Saviour and Lord, 
and are earnestly striving to love and obey 
Him.’’ But who is to decide what 
children come within the category? We 
cannot but think our orthodox friends 
are on dangerous ground here, and we are 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Rev. 
Leonard EK. Dowsett, who has taken his 
fellow-Congregationalists to task in the 
matter, 


Mr. Dowsert asks significantly, ‘‘ But 
what of the other children?’ He points 
out that the children selected for member- 
ship by the methods proposed—(1) chil- 
dren’s missions, and (2) private tests of 
their ‘‘ sincerity ’’—will be those most 
responsive to the religious appeals made 
to them, and that the inference which will 
unfortunately be drawn regarding the other 
children will be that they are ‘‘ bad.’’ 
Anyone who knows anything of the deeper 
life of children will be aware that those 
possessed of the truest religious feelings 
and aspirations are often the slowest to 
come forward. Moreover, even children 
think as well as feel their way to faith. 
Jesus, after all, is an historical character, 
and not one child in a thousand has the 
opportunity, even if it had the ability, 
to look into the historical credentials on 
which Christianity rests. Mr. Dowsett 
finds himself in utter antagonism to the 
supposition that ‘‘ the children are not in 
the church by creation; they must be 
brought into the church by evangelisation.” 
And he makes a splendid point when he 
contends, ‘‘ The children must never 
be allowed to think that they are out of 
the church. They must be trained from 
their earliest days to believe that they 
belong to Jesus—before they ‘ know’ it, 
before they ‘ purpose’ to follow Him. 
They must learn from the very beginning 
that they are not separated from God 
naturally, but naturally are one with 
Him.”’ 


Briraq is not the only Christian country 
where organised religion is losing hold on 
the masses of the people. ““Tn some 
parts of Germany,”” says the British 
Congregationalist, ‘‘it is comparatively 


t by bb his late | easy to estimate numbers upon a question 
Bie 


such as this, since official notification 
of secession from the Lutheran State 
Church has to be given. It is said that 
in Berlin alone over 10,000 persons have 
thus notified during the bygone year; and 
special offices have been opened for the 
reception of applicants. Various reasons 
are given for the increase of the tendency, 
but the growth of , agnosticism is alleged 
as a chief cause.” Our contemporary 
waxes somewhat pessimistic over the 
outlook at home and abroad. But when 
it is borne in mind that the Lutheran State 
Church in Germany is hopelessly behind 
the liberalism of her theological schools, 
this conservative institution appears to 
be but reaping the reward it merits. It 
may be that a like want of assimilation of 
the results of scientific and Biblical scholar- 
ship, combined with an aloofness from 
the real requirements of the common 
people, explains almost all that needs 
explaining wherever organised Christianity 
is losing ground. 


Tue January Bookman is an Edgar Allan 
Poe centenary number, and has a numberof 
interesting portraits and other pictures, 
The February number is to celebrate 
the Darwin centenary. Other similar 
commemorations will follow, including 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in July, Tennyson 
in August, and Gladstone in December. 
The September Bookman is to be a Dr. 
Johnson Bi-Centenary number, 


Tue current number has some interesting 
testimonies as to ‘* Early Struggles of 
Popular Novelists,’” which should be a 
warning to young aspirants not to trust 
too much to Mr. Hall Caine’s happier 
experience as likely to be repeated in 
their own case. One popular novelist, 
who, however, withholds his name, writes 
thus of his own early experience in 
journalism :—‘‘ I may tell you privately 
that they were much less rosy than Mr. 
Hall Caine’s. I had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience of provincial journalism, and 
I know that it is quite common for junior 
reporters to be paid from 25s. to 35s. a 
week. Multitudes of really clever men 
are receiving not more than £2 a week, 
and thinking themselves lucky if they 
get £2 5s. or £2 10s. For five or six years 
I did all sorts of work on a provincial 
daily for 35s. a week. When I got £2, 
and had to do reviews of books, and occa- 
sional leading articles, I thought myself 
in clover.’’ 


‘© A GREAT deal of extravagant non- 
sense,’’ this writer says, “‘ is talked about 
the.earnings of newspaper men, and it 
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is time somebody told the truth. It 
is a glorious profession, and I look back 
upon my journalistic days with real 
affection, for they formed the most interest- 
ing period of my life—far more interest- 
ing than being slated by critics !—but 
it is the hardest of all trades and for the 
labour exacted, the least well paid, 
This does not mean that newspaper 
proprietors are mercenary slave-drivers. 
The competition is tremendous and becomes 
more pressing every year. Many young 
fellows go into journalism as though they 
imagined it was an earthly paradise, 
It is an everlasting grind, and must be.’’ 


**'When I look back,’’ he goes on, 
‘JT see the journalistic path strewn 
with the bones of idlers. It was not that 
they were all incompetent in the literary 
sense, but they either could not or 
would not buckle on their armour for a 
long, arduous, resolute—and I must add, 
splendid—fight. They wanted to do only 
easy things ; most of them were theatre or 
music-hall mad; they could not under- 
stand that the true journalist is ready at 
_any moment for all sorts of jobs—and he 
must be ready, too, not on Monday or 
Friday, but every day, including Sunday. 
In early youth I was a shockingly in- 
tolerant sectarian in religious matters, 
but’ rubbing shoulders with all kinds of 
Christians knocked that silliness out of 
me. For journalism is a magnificent 
educator. It is the unique training- 
ground for the novelist.’’ Yet it must 
not be supposed that every journalist 
is a potential novelist. ‘‘ This is the 
curse of many. They read about the 
vast earnings of Mr. Hall Caine and others, 
and thinking that story-writing is very 
easy they allow visions of fame and fortune 
to enervate them into feeble and uninterest- 
ing journalists whom no editor wants.”’ 


—_—_—- i 


- ‘THe Late Miss Marian Pritcaarp.— 
At a meeting of the Committee of the 
Sunday School Association held on Friday, 
January 8, the following resolution, in 
accordance with the written request of the 
President, Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy, was 
proposed from the Chair and passed with 
deep sympathy and in silence:— 


‘*That the Committee of the Sunday 
School Association place on record their 
profound regret at the death of Miss 
Marian Pritchard, and their high apprecia- 
tion of the conspicuous services rendered 
by her to the Association. Asa member of 
the Committee for nearly thirty years she 

laboured unceasingly. Her literary and 
other work, particularly in connection with 
the Summer School for Teachers at Oxford, 
were of the highest value; while the 
influence of her personality and character 
extended far and wide. Her memory will 
be cherished by those who had the privilege 
of being her fellow-workers ; the members 
of the Association, and parents, teachers, 
~ and scholars connected with our Sunday- 
schools owe her a deep debt of gratitude 
for the life she lived and the work she 
accomplished. To- her brothers, sisters, 
_ and relatives the Committee would express 
- their respectful sympathy in the Breat 
sorrow that has. befallen them.”* =~ 
| Dssex Hall, London, Jan. 8, 1909. 
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I neighbour the invisible 
So close that my consent 
Is only asked for spirits masked 
To leap from trees and flowers. 
George Meredith. 

So the scientists are beginning to find 
them out—those lovely secrets of the 
flowers and leaves which somehow do 
not sound nearly as delightful when they 
are coldly explained by such phrases as 
‘the physical basis of memory,’’ ‘‘ mor- 
phological changes,’’ and ‘‘ the response 
to stimulus!’’ Well, Keats once com- 
plained that the rainbow had been analysed 
and put ‘‘ in the dull catalogue of common 
things,’’ but for all that the rainbow is 
still a transcendant wonder to those who 
behold it with childlike eyes ; and although 
the poets may not rejoice to hear lilies 
and roses likened to ‘‘ infusoria,’’ the 
plain man will perhaps be induced to pay 
more respect to the lyrists now it is proved 
by learned professors that their rhymes 
are not based on utter foolishness. 

The final victory, in any case, lies with 
the poets, as it always will do! For what- 
ever new discoveries are made by scientists 
and philosophers, it is pretty certain that 
every one of them have been annexed by 
imagination and intuition long ago; and 
the mind of the artist is really only induced 
to come into line at all with the worker in 
the laboratory in the hope that the 
latter will convince literal minds, that can- 
not follow the flights of fancy, of the affini- 
ties and sympathies by which various forms 
of life are linked together, and of which the 
dreamers have always been aware. Would 
the theory that trees and flowers possess 
memory and consciousness, for instance, 
have sounded strange to the Greek singers 
who made musical the love of the Hama- 
dryad, and the sorrow of Hyacinthus ? 
Did not Thomas Carew (giving utterance 
to a deeper truth than a casual reading of 
his verse discloses) write :— 

Ask me no more where June bestows 

When June is past, the fading rose ; 

Forin your beauties, orient deep, 

Those flowers, as in their causes, sleep? 


Was not Wordsworth moved by the 
thought that ‘‘every flower enjoys the 
air it breathes,’’ and that it has also power 
to thrill the heart with ‘‘ thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears ?’’ Indeed, 
all nature-lovers (poets every one, though 
many of them never coupled two lines 
together in their lives) have felt a sense of 
‘* something far more deeply interfused ”’ 
in the mysterious loveliness of flowers and 
leaves than colour and form can explain, 
which is shown by a responsiveness to 
light, and air, and warmth, and affection, 
akin.(if only remotely) to what we know 
as feeling and emotion, 
goes further, and speaks, not wholly with 
poetical hyperbole, of ‘‘ starry-white 
petals radiating, striving upwards to their 
ideal,’? and Fiona Macleod beautifully 
says, in a memorable passage, ‘‘ The wind- 
wooer has whispered, and the pine-tree 
has loved, and the seed of the forests to 
come floats like summer-dust along the 
aerial highways.’? There is no reason 
why all this should not be. Some in- 


tangible but irresistible spirit of energy 
is certainly ever busy before our eyes, | 1 


evolving from dull clay those silky flower- 


pstele and ee ee intent of | Pass | he 


Richard Jefferies 


individuality and grace. 
more than this could hardly | 


to the origin of life and the 1 m1 


(so soft and cool to the touch), that ob- 
viously breathe and absorb nourishment, 
sleep and awaken, tremble bencath the 
rays of the sun and wither in a bleak 
air, very much as we do; and it seems 
clear that faint memories of an ancestral 
past haunt and set in motion the roots 
groping underground, even as _ tidings 
and impulses from the universal soul 
compel the actions and thoughts of men. 
These are ‘‘ high imaginings,’’ and yet 
the humble cottagers who tell you that 
their stocks and fuchsias respond to the 
care and affection bestowed upon them — 
‘*just like human beings’’ regard such 
ideas with the calmness born of long 
familiarity with Nature’s children. Many — 
hesitate to pick their flowers, because there 
are almost foolishly sens itive about ending 
sooner than the great carth-mother ivtendeeaee 
the all-too-brief lives that are so evidently 
expressions of happiness and beauty; — 
and most of us are conscious of the pathos yf 
that is suggested by the withered bloom = 


do they conn one, ie those harsh and 
faded petals from which the colour has 
visibly drained away hour by hot ; 
ae the most innocent and lovable tl hings 

ist die. It may be, however, that | ou 
poral knowledge of suffering at 
dissolution weigh upon us too heavi 
we watch the ie leaves in { 


regret with which we view ese 10 
destruction— a ies Lara, et 


leaf in his business ee ac 
thing in his soul for which he will 
be compensated, though pleasure 
success walk with him in radiant 5 a 
to his life’s end. 

Whether flowers do, or do not, : 
a more or less faint degree, our 
and emotions, there is something | 
mysterious—one had almost said g’ 
about their mute loveliness that at 
fills one with a pitiful sense of 


arranged in this way or that ; 
Raves classified them in gro 


there myriad perfumes by suc 
as ‘*swect,’’ ‘‘ delicious,’’ * 
you have yet scarcely indi 
certainly not explained) the 

subtle forces which differentia 
from a carnation, a daffodil : é 
and give to each of these its ow 


while we are still in such utter daz 


‘*soul,’? and it is an old p ati 


the more one learns the less « 
‘seems to know. Sometin 
dawns on the imagination thi 
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would distress and perplex him. “I cannot 
respect, I cannot believe in a God who is 
always going about with me.’’ Martineau 
has a terribly Tory- Socialistic passage in 
which he says that ‘‘ we cannot afford to 
part with the old Greek idea that the 
commonwealth is lord of the citizen, and 
entitled to use him and his_ transient 
existence as the organ and nutriment of 
its permanent and comprehensive life ’’ 
(‘‘ National Duties,’’ p. 26). Mr. Wells’ 
Scheme is as cannibalistic as this state. 
It devours its own children and nourishes 
its life upon them. Mr. Wells believes 
that he is experimental, incidental. ‘‘I 
feel I have to do something, a number of 
things no one else can do, and then I am 
finished and altogether finished.’’ This 
is what a precocious young crocodile 
might say to his big crocodile mother 
before she swallowed him up to be the 
nutriment of her more permanent and 
comprehensive life. Mr. Wells’s concern 
is not about himself, but about this vast 
alligator Scheme. He chooses (apparently) 
to believe that the world cannot freeze 
out or burn out the race. He is not 
bothered by the glacial doubt that chills 
the heart of many a naturalist thinker 
~ to-day, turning Humanity’s finest achieve- 
ment into what Tyndall (I think) described 
as a brief and discreditable episode in the 
life of the meanest of planets. He does 
not seem to have really faced the idea ofa 
stark dead world spinning silently through 
space without even the grim comfort of a 
live chorus of mocking fiends to laugh at 
all its crucified Christs then finished, and 
altogether finished. He does not seem 
to have quite calmly considered the possi- 
bility of this planet bursting like an island 
Stromboli into space, and not only our 
finite personalities but the race itself 
being dispersed like ‘‘ the skull and the 
teeth.’ He takes it cheerfully for granted 
that though men will die and will one by 
one be finished, and altogether finished, 
yet the race will live on, and, moreover, 
the race may ultimately transcend 
humanity and become the eternally con- 
scious being of all things. ‘‘I believe in 
the great and growing Being of the 
Species from which I rise, to which I 
return, and which it may be will ultimately 
even transcend the limitation of the 
Species and grow into the ~ Conscious 
Being, the eternally Conscious Being of 
all things.’’ That would be a fairly good 
working faith in an ultimate end. But 
it seems on the face of it to presuppose 
the material persistence of this planet. 
Is there any reason to believe in this idea 
of the eternal habitableness of this material 
earth ? It would indeed be curious if 
the old Judaic apocalyptic notion of a 
Messianic Kingdom on a glorified and 
transfigured earth came back again to 
faith by way ofa pseudo-scientific, secular- 
socialistic belief in an everlastingly per- 
sistent and habitable globe. Should this 
happen, one might reasonably expect the 
belief in physical resurrection to follow 
as it followed for the Jews. Faith in the 
~** ultimate rightness’’ of the universe 
and in the conservation of its values would 
demand thet the Maccabean martyrs 
should be raised from the grave to have 
conscious part in the final consummation 
which their agony and death had made 
possible, 


But this apocalyptic idea of an eternally 
glorified material orb, a real earthly 
Paradise, seems to me far less credible 
than the idea of a Heavenly Paradise, of 
the persistence of personality beyond 
death, and of glorified spirits living for 
ever in God. It would, therefore, seem an 
economy of the “ will to believe ” to choose 
the latter and dispense with the former 
view, if we must dispense with cither. 
Modern faith, however, strives to do justice 
to both views as aspects of the deeper 
meaning of Christianity’s gospel of Eternal 
Life. With a new accent we pray ‘‘ Thy 
Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven.’’ That is to say, we 
endeavour to be this-worldly without ccas- 
ing to be other-worldly. Social Reform 
and Liberal Christianity must go together 
like good works and faith unless Secular 
Socialism is to become the only real and 
sincere religion of our day. 


(4) Tur Caurcn CatTHotric. 


The only other subject that I have space 
to notice is the Idea of a Church. On the 
whole Mr. Wells shows a far more sympe2- 
thetic response to the reality of church- 
life than one might have expected from 
a study of his preceding sociological works. 
I believe I have read every one of these. 
Hitherto I felt that his loftiest utterance 
on organised religion was that stingingly 
bracing and stoical chapter on The 
Samurai in his ‘‘ Modern Utopia.’’ There 
in words that must always move every 
man of moral purpose, he tried to show 
‘*how near men might come to the high 
distances of God.’’ Here the treatment 
of religious organisation is pitched in a 
less intense and more practical key. He 
is all for a catholic church, and is pre- 
pared to pay a terrible price for it. He 
wants a real human and moral collec- 
tivism. 

‘*The true Church towards which my 
own thoughts tend will be the conscious 
illuminated expression of Catholic brother- 
hood. It must, I think, develop out of 
the existing medley of Church fragments 
and out of all that is worthy in our poetry 
and literature, just as the world-wide 
Socialist State at which I aim must 
develop out of such state and casual 
economic organisation and constructive 
movements as exist to-day. There is no 
‘beginning again’ in these things. In 
neither case will going apart out of existing 
organisations secure our ends. Out of 
what is, we have to develop what has to be. 
To work for the Reformation of the Catholic 
Church is an integral part of the duty of a 
believer.’? Elsewhere he says, ‘‘I count 
schism a graver sin than heresy.’’ So 
do I; but that is a sheer irrelevancy. 
The real question is: Do you count 
schism a graver sin than systematic lying or 
dishonesty ? Apparently he does, so long 
as the lying is, so to speak, an honest 
lying openly avowed. In order to get 
into the church he believes a_ heretic 
should take all the test oaths and 
declarations without turning a_ hair, 
for this is a particular case that stands 
apart from all others. 
reached the 


But once having 
pulpit, no matter through Pr 
what initial dishonour of false subscription, | 
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sure that the end is the highest, then lie 
like a trooper. ‘‘ The man who preaches — 
a sermon and pretends therein to an ) 
belief he does not truly holdis an abomi- 
nable scoundrel ; but Ido notthinkhe need 
trouble his soul very greatly about the 
barrier he stepped over to get into the 
pulpit, if he felt the call to preach, so 
long as the preaching be honest.’? The 
case is in the eyes of Mr. Wells entirely 
analogous to that of a Republican who 
takes the oath of allegiance to the king and 
wears his uniform. 

All this seems to me deplorable to the __ 
last degree. Why the preaching should ’ 
be honest when the preceding creed and _ 
conduct may be such monstrous and blas- | 
phemous lying I cannot understand. If, — Cs 
indeed, the hurt of lying can be healed so 
slightly, then the first le one ought to < 
speakin the face of such degrading casuistry _ 
as this ought to be the lie that a lie is 
never anywhere by any one to be justified. 
There is a question of casuistry, of course, 2s — 
every student of ethics is aware, but it — 
must be answered more gravely and — 
responsibly than here. The man 
steps over the barrier of his own hone 
is not likely to be over-scrupulous 
being honest in his preaching. To bo 
a phrase from Coleridge’s ‘‘ Friend,’’ 
purchases the sword with the loss of t 
arm that is to wield it. — 

I have only touched on a few of 
hotly controversial topics of this book. 
is a book to read, and ought cn no accou 
to be neglected. In spite of allitsi 
thinking and bad philosophy an 
satisfactory scrappincss, it is full o 
gestive and stimulating matter. 
much one may disagree with mar 
arguments, one rises from its perusa. 
invigorated by communion with 
man of noble purpose who has said | 
say and said it bravely and finely witl 
fearof Godorman. Thisimpressic 
mingled with that other of a_ 
“floundering about with an air ofe 
illumination, the audience attentive, 
an expression of thwarted edification 1 
its various brows.’ ; 
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on the Expansion of Christia 
First Three Centuries, of 
Moffatt’s translation appea 
volumes ‘of the Theological 
Library, 1904-5. Next year an 
of the original work appeared, th 
revised and enlarged, so as to 
a new book, and of this a re 
tion 1s now ‘published, the ty © vo! 
which are not sold separatel 
fascinating work, and to the 1 
Professor Harnack has added 
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gradual progress to the conquest of the 
Roman world under Constantine is traced, 
step by step, with much wealth of detail. 
_Then, in a final summary of results, having 
referred to this wonderful expansion, and 
the reasons for it, which it had been his 
business in these pages to decipher, Dr. 
Harnack goes on :— 
‘* These reasons, on the one hand, were 
native to the very essence of the new 
religion (as vital monotheism and as 
evangel). On the other hand, they lay in 
its versatility and amazing power of 
adaptation. To say that the victory of 
Christianity was a victory of Christ is true, 
but it is also true to say that Christianity 
simply supplied the form in which syncre- 
tistic monotheism won the day. It baffles 
us to determine the relative amount of 
. impetus lent by each of the forces which 
characterised Christianity. We cannot as- 
certain, eg., how much was due to its 
spiritual monotheism, to its preaching of 
Jesus Christ, to its consciousness of 
redemption and its hope of immortality, 
to its active charity and system of social 
5 aid, to its discipline and organisation, to 
- its syncretistic capacity and contour, or to 
é the skill which it showed during the third 
century in surpassing the fascinations of 
any ~=contemporary superstition. Chris- 
_ tianity was a religion which proclaimed the 
- living God, for whom man was made. It 
searched and shook the human conscience. 
It also brought man life and knowledge, 
- unity and multiplicity, the known and the 
unknown... It allied itself to Greek philo- 
- sophy, knowing how to criticise it and 
also how to complete it. It was able (in 
an age of decline, of course) to assume 
- command of the intellectual movement and 
to subdue Platonism. Born of the spirit, 
it soon learnt to consecrate the earthly. 
To the simple it was simple; to the 
sublime, sublime. It was a_ universal 
religion in the sense that it imposed 
__ precepts which were binding upon all men, 
and also in the sense that it brought men 
what each individual specially craved. 
Christianity became a Church, and a 
~ Church for the world; thereby it secured 
every possible means of authority, under 
the sword itself. It continued to be 
exclusive, and yet it drew to itself any 
outside factor of any value. By this sign 
it conquered ; for on all things human, on 
what was eternal, and on what was 
transient alike, Christianity had set the 
 eross, and thereby subdued all the world 
to come.’” (Vol. II, pp. 336-7.) _ 
__ The summary of that passage gives the 
best indication of the rich contents of Dr. 


= 


_ Harnack’s volumes. 
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pe * ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


_ ** Hp Pedigree of Christian Science,’’ 
by Mr. Frank Podmore, is one of the most 
uable articles in this month’s Con- 
porary. It shows the connection of 
; extraordinary modern development 
other forms of ‘* Mind Cure,’’ *‘ New 
ight,’’ &c., tracing them all back to 
er, as the originator of this form of 
ce.’? The connection of Mrs. Eddy 
y is also noted. As to the 
ss of this new Cult herself, Mr. 
': ‘© We shall scarcely find 
ddy’s personal influence 
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in the extraordinary story of her life 
recently told by Miss Milmine in McClure’s 
Magazine. The Mrs. Eddy, whose portrait 
is there presented to us in her own letters, 
and in the concordant testimony of many 
persons who have known her at one or 
another stage of her long life, is a woman 
whom we should expect to impose obedi- 
ence through fear, through the hope of 
personal advantage, through any motive 
rather than through love and veneration. 
We may admire the shrewdness, the 
administrative capacity the extraordinary 
tenacity of purpose and strength of con- 
viction, but it is difficult to discern any 
of the qualities which we generally associate 
with a saint. Nor will the key to the 
enigma be found in the gospel, ‘‘ Science 
and Health, with Key to the Scriptures,’’ 
even though, as the scribe has repeatedly 
assured us, it was directly inspired of God. 
It has, at any rate, been extensively 
revised by Mr. Wiggin and others, and 
probably owes little of its present literary 
form to Mrs. Eddy. The spiritual merits 
of the book are perhaps discernible to the 
eye of faith. To the outsider this curious 
work presents, on first reading, simply a 
sorry travesty of Christianity, from which 
not only all distinctive dogmas, but also 
all grace and beauty, have been purged 
away.’’ Mrs. Eddy is now in her eighty- 
eighth year, but Mr. Podmore expects her 
sect to survive her death, as the Shakers, 
and others have survived, 
especially as this new religion ‘‘ is attested 
by daily miracles.’? Unadmirable as the 
character of the foundress in many ways 
is shown to be, ‘‘ her church will stand so 
long as the sick and the unhappy can find 
there the healing and comfort which they 
have failed to find elsewhere. It will fall 
when it shall have served its purpose, and 
the world at large has learnt the secret of 
which Mrs. Eddy and her predecessors 
have caught imperfect glimpses.’’ That 
is Mr. Podmore’s conclusion. 

Another article deserving special atten- 
tion is Mr. Harold Spender’s on ‘* Unem- 
ployment Insurance,’’ while Mrs. R. H. 
Hoover puts the remarkable gifts of the 


late Dowager Empress of China in a more 


favourable light than has been commonly 
realised in the West. Dr. Horace Round’s 


article on ‘‘ A New Anglican Argument ”’ 


will be of great interest to those who 
attend to the politics of the Church. 


In the Nineteenth Century and After Mr. 
Herbert Paul, M.P., writes on ‘‘ Milton,’’ 
and Mr Lewis Melville on ‘‘ The Centenary 
of Edgar Allan Poe.’’ In this latter article 
the story of Poe’s chequered career is told, 
and Griswold’s disgraceful conduct as his 
literary executor is dealt with as it deserves. 
‘* With Poe,’’ the article concludes, ‘‘ liter- 
ature was a religion, and, as such, to be 
treated with the greatest respect. He 
never forced his gift; even when he was 
in dire penury, at a time when he could 
sell anything he wrote—albeit for a 
beggarly pittance—he never yielded to the 
temptation—probably he never even felt 
the temptation—to publish anything of 
which his critical sense did not approve. 
He wrought slowly, and, all too often in 
sorrow and in pain, he forged the links in 
the chain that have made his fame im- 
mortal. He had his weaknesses—as what 
man has not ?—but he was as true to his 


ideals of literature as, so far as his poor | 
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erring humanity allowed, he was to those 
of life.’’ 

Mr. Noel Buxton writes with enthusiasm 
of ‘* The Young Turks,’’ and Lord Stanley 
of Alderley on ‘‘ The Education Problem,”’ 
suggesting that a good working com- 
promise may still be possible, if it be 
remembered that the great body of English 
Churchmen are by no means of the type 
represented by the House of Laymen. 
Another view is represented by an ardent 
Churchwoman in the article which follows, 
‘* Peace or a Sword ?’’ in which it is not 
peace she advocates. Professor Simon 
Newcomb’s article on ‘* Modern Occult- 
ism ’’ will be salutary reading for those 
who are too ready to accept on their own 
valuation all the marvellous tales told by 
people quite honestly convinced of their 
truth. Mr. 8. M. Mitra, offering a Hindu 
view of ‘‘ Indian Reforms,’’ concludes 
with an appeal to the Secretary of State : 
‘** All India must feel grateful to Lord 
Morley for rebuking the Anglo-Indian for 
his arrogance against the natives of India. 
But is his lordship not prepared to go a 
little further than rebuke? No single 
cause is more closely at the root of the 
present unrest than the arrogance of a 
few individual Anglo-Indians. lf 
Lord Morley would only rise to the occasion 
and order a return during his tenure of 
office of all cases of assault by Europeans 
on the natives of India, and make an 
example of even one European offender, 
he would receive more blessings from India 
than for all his reforms put together. The 
Regulation IJ. of 1818 is an excellent 
weapon in his hands. But, unfortunately 
so far, his lordship has used it against the 
subject race only. In olden times this 
weapon was freely used against both 
Europeans and Indians. . . . Even 
the strongest apologist of the Anglo- 
Indian must admit the existence of Euro- 
pean offenders in India. Some of Lord 
Morley’s Councillors in Downing-street 
will be able to assure his Lordship how 
they, as British Residents in Native 
States, had no other alternative left but 
to expel European offenders without trial.’’ 

To this month’s Cornhill Mr. Frederic 
Harrison contributes some pleasant remin- 
iscences of the late Charles Eliot Norton, 
bearing testimony to his special gift, in 
his power of discriminating sympathy. 
** Norton’s genius was at once critical and 
yet appreciative, incisive, and enthusiastic. 
To combine both temperaments in equal 
force is rare.’’? And speaking of his own 
experience of his friend’s influence, Mr. 
Harrison concludes: ‘‘ In many a battle 
on behalf of justice, peace, and free thought, 
it was Norton’s clear voice of Onward that 
made us work, trust, and hope.’’ In this 
same number the Dean of Canterbury 
gives a most interesting account of Delane, 
the great editor of The Times, under whom 
he was for years a leader writer. There is 
also an article well worth reading on ‘‘ The 
Novels of Fogazzaro,’? by Jane H. Find- 
later. 

The Country Home, now in the middle 
of its second volume (Constable, 6d. net, 
monthly), is full of interest and re- 
freshing as ever, and charming in its 
pictures, 


I Bewieve the first test of a truly great 


man is his humility.—Ruskin, 
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MRS. 8S. WOOLCOTT BROWNE. 

TroMazINE LEIGH Browne, who passed 

away at the close of the old year, was 
described by the late Miss Frances Power 
Jobbe as ‘‘ a moral reformer.’’? She was 
born on June 4, 1822, at Sidmouth, and 
was the daughter of Captain Carslake, R.N., 
who served on board the Victory under 
Lord Nelson, and of Thomazine Leigh, his 
wife, both of them members of families 
who had belonged to the place for genera- 
tions. Her parents were worshippers at 
the ‘‘ Old Meeting,’’ and she was taken to 
the chapel at the age of three and a half 
years ‘‘ for the first time,’’ so says her 
mother’s diary. As a young woman, she 
was an active member of the congregation 
and a teacher in the Sunday School. She 
inherited from her parents the love not 
only of religious liberty, but of political 
freedom ; her father entered actively into 
the political struggles in Exeter that 
preceded the great Reform Bill, and he 
was the first Nonconformist magistrate of 
that city. 

In 1850 she married Samuel Woolcott 
Browne, of Bridgwater, whom she had 
~ known since childhood. His heritage re- 

sembled her own in respect to religious 
and political faith, and also as to naval 
associations, for his father, Captain George 
Lewis Browne, had been a young officer 
on the Victory under Nelson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woolcott Browne resided 
first at Bridgwater, and subsequently until 
1868 at Clifton, where she shared in the 
philanthropic interests of her husband, in 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
small Convalescent Home, in aiding the 
great Reformatory work of Miss Carpenter, 
and also in the agencies connected with 
the Lewins Mead Chapel and Mission. 
She was also actively interested with him 
in the building of Oakfield Road Church, 
in the inaugural meetings that marked its 
opening, and in the ministry of the Rev. 
W. H. Channing and his successor, the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter. 

At Clifton she became acquainted with 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, and a friendship 
began which lasted ‘till death. She had 
great sympathy with those struggling for 
political liberty, and welcomed Orsini as 
a guest, and attended a Reveption in 
London in honour of Kossuth. She was 
keenly interested in the local efforts in the 
sixties in Clifton on behalf of the higher 
education of women. Her attention was 
directed by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal to 
the cause of Women’s Suffrage, and she 

became a s‘eady supporter. 

Her great delight in music, and her 
ability in its execution, both vocal and 
instrumental, brought her into a circle of 
musical friends. But her health was poor, 

and this was a-hindrance to her pursuit of 

_ the art she loved so much. Her books 
were dear to her, especially her Bible, 
Shakespeare, and the early poets. 

In 1868 the family removed from Clifton 
to London. 
“of Little Portland Street Chapel, and: had 
_ the privilege of hearing Dr. Martineau for 
the remainitg period of his ministry. 

Tt was about this time that her indigna- 
tion was aroused by coming to a knowledge 


of the iniquitous legislation against which 


They joined the congregation: 
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Mrs. Josephine Butler and Mr. Stansfeld 
led the memorable crusade; and _ she 
joined the Abolitionists heart and soul. 

& She was deeply interested in the Social 
Purity Alliance from its foundation in 
1875, when the Rev. W. H. Channing and 
Mr. William Shaen were two of its hon. 
officers, and she was closely identified with 
it to the end of her life. 

Mrs. Woolcott Browne was one of a 
small band of friends, amongst whom were 
Mr. P. A. Taylor and Mr. Wm. Shaen, who 
assisted Mrs. Hampson in 1876 to start 
her admirable Rescue Home. In con- 
nection with this work a Prosecution Fund 
was instituted, and mainly sustained by 
Mrs. Browne, to compel fathers to give 
adequate support to their children born 
in the Home. 

Harly in 1881, with the assistance of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, she founded the 
Moral Reform Union as a centre of inter- 
communication between workers in kindred 
societies, and she was its hon. secretary 
during a period of nearly ten years. In 
the objects which she had at heart she had 
the sympathy of her husband to the close 
of his life in 1881. Amongst those from 
whom she received advice and help in the 
work of the Union were the Rev. W. H. 
Channing, Professor ¥. W. Newman, Mr. 
William Shaen, and Miss Helen Taylor. 
On her retirement from the hon. secretary- 
ship, a beautiful illuminated address was 
presented to her, in the name of the 
members, by the late Mr. Benjamin Scott, 
City Chamberlain. 

She attended the early meetings for 
Women’s Suffrage held in London, and 
never lost the deep impression made on 


her by William Lloyd Garrison, who, on 


one of these occasions, was a speaker. 

From 1888 onwards she aided the 
movement for women as County Coun- 
cillors. She took a strong interest in the 
use of her vote in local elections, from the 
days of the Vestry to that of the last 
election for the London County Council, 
and she belonged to the first band of 
Passive Resisters in Paddington led by 
Dr. Clifford. 

In 1895, she, with others, joined in 
taking steps to make a Women’s Presenta- 
tion to the Right Hon. Sir James Stansfeld, 
on his retirement from Parliamentary life ; 
and she always continued her support to 
the Stansfeld Memorial Trust subsequently 
established ‘‘ to promote the equality of 
men and women before the law of the 
land.’ 


The cause of Peace and Arbitration she 


had much at heart, and the South African 
War was felt by her to be a great national 
wrong. 

She sympathised intensely with Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe in her campaign 
against Vivisection. In,1884, in the hope 


of indicating legitimate means of medical. 
study, she founded the ‘‘ Leigh Browne 


Endowment, for the promotion of original | | 
research in the Biological sciences without 
any recourse to experiments upon Jiving 
animals of a nature to cause pain.’ In 
this she was aided by her honoured friends, 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell and: the i Mr. 
William Shaen. - 


The death of Miss pene Dewar Gabbe’ 
in 1904 gave her a lasting sense of loss, 


the more so as with her enfeebled health 


jeircle of her own knowledge. a 


unfaltering trust. She shra: 


and daughters in a bea 


finding differenc 


Be os and 
she could not carry ae ‘friend’ 8 work. on 
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It was a solace to her when a permanent — 
memorial was planned, and a satisfaction — 
to be able herself to present a likeness in 
marble (by Mr. Hope-Pinker) to Manchessaaa 
College, Oxford. 4 
Until within a few weeks of her death 4 
she took pleasure in contributing to the 
causes for which she could no longer 
labour. 7 
She passed peacefully away on Decen- *, 
ber 28. ne 
The funeral service at Highgate Catite Lig 
tery on New Year’s Day was conducted — 
by Dr. Carpenter, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. The hymns, ‘‘ Le 
kindly Light ’? and ‘‘ Nearer, my God, “ 
Thee,’’ were read, and Dr. es 
gave ‘the gelcane address :— 


loving Enewall oe thankfulness ae mee ; i 
over the ihortal form of one who laboured _ 
and suffered much ane om ee 4 


God’s children. Born in a Devonsh 
home, she inherited from Be i a 


from her mother—that pure an 
spirit whom she never ceased to- 
when she could no more che: 


tenderness and susceptibility 
of suffering and wrong. Even 
was led to revolt against the « 
judgments of society by an in 


tent i 


of the betrayed, and determined. 
attitude on the relations of men an 
She already resolved that she ~ 
marry anyone who would not sup 
in recognising an equal demand of 
on both the sexes, and she ge 
money, thought ‘and labour 
long and sometimes difficult 
grudgingly to this end. 

It was in truth a part of he 
She could interpret the teachin, 
in no other way. She said to me 
amiling, half apologetically, ‘‘” 
I am very old-fashioned, I read m 
(She used sometimes to send me | 
two, or references to some pass 
had especially struck her.) So. ¢ 
sprang directly from her concepti 
God, as the heavenly Father | 
equal love on all His chil 
proclaim it as an abiding pr 
duct, to test all classes of soci 
expose subterfuges, and ¢ 
evasions ,needed continuous | 


opposition, she cared for no 
she minded no ridicule. Het 
tions were often stern; her 
the stress of moral anguish mi 
but there was no wounded | 
her severities. Thiquities h 


sheltered as she was by: the le 


pain of the ruin and degr 
entered into her very so 


directed its ile 


bar to ; co-operati 
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justice all round; and she would gladly, 
I doubt not, have at any time laid down her 
life for her cause. 
Many were the efforts that she helped ; 
wide and generous was her outlook over 
human needs; deep was her attachment 
to the faith of her fathers; keen was her 
sympathy with all pleas for political liberty, 
and the cry of the oppressed never failed to 
touch her heart. In such a life personal 
happiness must be often put aside in view 
of the suffering and evil of the world. 
Yet she was not without the joys of family 
affection, of the love of art. and music, 
of the deep sympathy of friends. Love 
was part of her life, and she needed some 
to love her, and some whom she might 
herself reverence ; for with all her inde- 
pendence she craved for those to whom she 
could look up. So she counted among her 
teachers and intimates Dr. Martineau 
and Miss Cobbe, Mrs. Jcesephine Butler, 
_ Mrs. Hampson, and Dr. Clifford, and found 
help and support of different kinds in 
each and all. 


‘e 


ys 
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4 Now, in ripe age, she passes from our 
3 sight, into the life where we hope for 
G clearer vision and more perfect work ; 
where our service to others shall be un- 
. marred by failure or mistake; where we 
* Shall realise more fully how the issues of 


human sin shall by Ged’s grace be turned at 
last to good, and the sorrows and struggles 
of earth shall be overcome by the love 
ae E and peace of heaven. 
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Speaking i in Westbourne Park Chapel on 
the Sunday (Jan. 3, 1909) after Mrs. 
- Browne’s death, Dr. Clifford said :— 
© Since our last gathering, another dear 
; e friend has passed away—Mrs. Woolcott 
- Browne. Though not a member of this 
church, she had shown a living and con- 
tinuous interest in our work, and had 
_ often aided our various enterprises by her 
generous gifts. Few Christians ‘have 
_ wrought more valiantly for the causes of 
purity and social reform than she did. 
Her keen penetration to the causes and 
sources of wrong, her high ideals, sustained 
“enthusiasm, fine courage, and devoted 
service; will yield a large harvest of fruit 
_ for many years to come. She reached a 
= good old age, and has now entered on a 
=) pate of ever increasing vigour and boundless 
_ jey, her works still following her,’ 
_ Inaprivate letter Dr. Clifford wrote :— 
gr st My wife and I had the highest regard 
and affection for her. It has been a great 
joy to us to know her so long, and to watch 
ej her intense and glowing devotion to the 
causes which promised the most abiding 
- 1elp to the needy and the imperilled. 
e was a Moral Reformer of keen insight, 
e courage, high ideals, sustained enthu- 
sm, and self-sacrifice.’ 
The Rev. 8. A. Steinthal wrote :— 
<¢ “What a life she has led! No one can 
re eee influence her example has 


= 


“cause of pure morality and equal 
I have known no one in whom 
rer of faith was more clearly shown 


s. Henry Faweett, LL.D. :— 
’ true friend to all causes for 
pot jyonlanhood,, and conse- 
ate was one of the 
we all ‘awe’ SO 
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From Mr. J. H. Levy, editor of The 
Personal Rights Journal :— 

** Tt must be now nearly a quarter of a 
century since I got to know her, partly 
through Mr. Hampson, partly through 
Mrs. Butler. She was an embodiment of 
moral enthusiasm, and lived in a world of 
pure aspiration which she endeavoured to 
make the heritage of all.’’ 


THE CHILDREN’S 


ees 
LEGENDS AND SyMBoLs: Sv. GEORGE AND 
Sr. CHRISTOPHER. 
In old days, when books were very 
scarce and few people knew how to read, 
it was very usual to put pictures into 
churches to teach people the history of 
their religion and what they ought to do 
and be. It was not difficult for good 
artists to represent the events of our 
Lord’s life or of the lives of those they 
believed to be good and great, but when 
they wanted to represent good qualities, 
like Love or Courage or Gentleness, they 
could not paint that, but had to depict 
some animal or person or action that 
would convey that idea to the mind. 
These fanciful representations of qualities 
are called symbols or types. For instance, 
Love is sometimes represented by a 
mother fondling her little child. This 
describes the quality as plainly as the 
lines that form the word Love and is 
much more beautiful. Words are them- 
selves but symbols. 
A lamb is frequently used to represent 
Christ—the Lamb of God—and Gentle- 
ness and Innocence. An anchor repre- 
sents Hope. A lion, supposed to be the 
bravest of beasts, is sometimes used to 
denote Courage; so our brave King 
Richard I. was called lion-hearted (Coeur 
de Lion), and he it was who chose St. 
George, often pictured as a type of courage, 
to be his patron saint. In later times St. 
George became the patron saint of England. 
This 1s in brief the legend about him. 
St. George was a brave young Christian 
soldier, who saved a young princess from 
being killed by a dreadful dragon that had 
already destroyed a great number of her 
father’s subjects. He fought and wounded 
the dragon, and after binding him with 
the Princess’s girdle, put his foot upon his 
neck and killed him. The king and all 
his people became Christians and gave 
St. George valuable gifts, but he would 
keep nothing for himself; he gave all to 
the poor. Not very long after, he died a 
martyr’s cruel death, in the reign of the 
Emperor Diocletian, some 1,600 years ago, 
This story of a brave man killing a huge 
and loathesome dragon is told in different 
ways, and under different names, in various 
countries from the most ancient times, 
but it always has much the same meaning. 
It is the symbol, not only of courage but 
of the victory of Good over Evil, and 
especially over Sin, the greatest of all 
evils. Sin, you see, is represented as ugly 
and dangerous, Goodness as more powerful 
than Sin, and able to protect the weak, 
as good and brave men always do. 
Of course, this story of the dragon fight 
of St. George, like those of Horus and Set 
in Egypt, of Perseus and the sea monster 
in Greece, and of the Archangel Michael 
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with the fallen Angel Satan, the personi- 
fication of Sin, is only a powerful and 
beautiful allegory. 

Probably a brave Christian soldier 
named George did live in Asia Minor in 
those old days, and suffered a cruel death 
rather than forswear his Christian faith. 
St. George was adopted by the Venetians 
as their patron saint, and is the Red Cross 
Knight of Spenser’s Faery Queen. 

On the walls of some of the old country 
churches in England, where the whitewash 
has peeled away, there may be seen great 
figures of St. Christopher accompanied by 
an inscription that means ‘* Whoever 
shall behold the image of St. Christopher 
on that day shall not faint nor fail.’’ 
These paintings were made hundreds of 
years ago. 

St. Christopher was the symbol of 
fortitude and strength, used as a Christian 
uses strength to help the weak. This 
is the legend about him. He was a giant 

named Offero, living in Canaan, who 
would, he said, serve none but the greatest 
of all. Jesus Christ he found to be that 
one. 

Offero went to a hermit to find out the 
way to serve Christ. The hermit told him 
to fast and pray. Offero said to fast 
would make him weak, and how to pray 
he knew not; then the hermit told him 
to go and live where the road came to the 
river bank and help people to cross the 
ford, for it was often dangerous, especially 
in stormy weather. (There were very few 
bridges in old days.) ‘‘ This can I do,”’ 
said the giant. <‘Itis a service that doth 
please me well.’ So he built hirself 
a hut by the river and rooted up a young 
tree for his staff, and many a weak and 
old person did he help through the rushing 
water, and many a child did he carry 
across on his shoulders. 

One dark night he heard a childish voice 
crying, ‘‘Offero, come and carry me over.’’ 
He paid little attention at first, but when 
the cry had been repeated three times he 
came out, and saw a little child and lifted 
him up to carry him across the river. 
Immediately the wind began to blow and 
the water to rise, and he found the child 
heavier than any he had ever carried 
before, so that he had great difficulty in 
reaching the further bank. When he set 
the child down he asked him who he was, 
and then he learnt that the child was 
Christ, and that he had accepted his 
service, After that the giant called him- 
self Christopher, Christ-bearer. When he 
left the river side he went to Samos, in 
Lycia, where he encouraged and helped 
his fellow Christians, who were greatly 
persecuted. One day one of the heathen 
struck him in the face. Christopher only 
looked at him and said, ‘‘ If I were not a 
Christian I would be avenged of that 
blow.’’ After many other trials bravely 
borne, he suffered martyrdom. 

This beautiful legend is evidently a 
parable founded on our Lord’s saying, 
** Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these 
my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
unto me.’ j 

The oldest woodcut of which we know, 
made between 400 and 500 years ago, 
represents St. Christopher crossing the 
river with the Child Christ on his shoulder, 
and the hermit holding up a lamp to guide : 
him. E. L. Lister. 
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PEACE AND THE CHURCHES, 


THE visit to this country last spring of 
a hundred and thirty representatives of 
the Christian Churches of Germany, on the 
invitation of a committee of their brethren 
here, also representative of all the Churches, 
in the interest of a better understanding 
and of international peace, was an event 
worthy of some permanent commemora- 
tion, and we are very glad to call the 
attention of our readers to the souvenir 
volume* which has just been published, 
and which was in the hands of our German 
guests as a Christmas gift. It is a sub- 
stantial volume, in album form, with a 
number of capital pictures to remind our 
guests of what they saw both in England 
and Scotland, and with portraits of the 
Rulers of the two countries and their chief 
Ministers, accompanied by significant utter- 
ances on the subject of international peace, 
and then portraits of the organising 
committees, both English and German, 
and of the whole company of the guests, 
There is a narrative of the happy course 
of the visit, from May 26 to June 3 in 
England, and then, for twenty-eight of the 


guests, who were able to stay a little 


longer, of further days in Scotland. This 
is told in parallel columns both in German 
and English, and is followed by a similar 
bi-lingual record of the speeches made on 
various occasions. The volume concludes 
with the two sermons preached on the 
_oceasion of the visit by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce in Westminster Abbey on the 
Sunday afternoon, and by Dr. Campbell 
Morgan at evening service in the West- 
minster Congregational Chapel. 

The record of the speeches, numbering 
over seventy, by sixty speakers, nearly 
equally divided between the two nation- 
alities; very fully represents the pervading 
thought and sentiment of the occasion. 


*‘‘Peace and the Churches.’ A Souvenir 
volume of the visit to England of representatives 
of the German-Christian Churches, May 26 to 
June 23, 1908. Including the Visit to Scotland, 
June 8 to 7,1908, (Cassell & Co. 6s. net, Agent 
for Germany: Martin Warneck, Berlin W, 9. 
Linkstrasse 42.) 
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(There were many more speeches, which 
are unrecorded, at the Bible House, the 
audience with the King, the Exhibitions, 

&c., and more than one good-humoured 
reference was made to the surfeit of 
oratory crowded into those eventful 
days.) Continuous reading of the speeches 
in the book may leave an impression of 
monotony, for there is a good deal of 
inevitable iteration, but a careful considera- 
tion of the principal speeches will result, 
we are sure, in the conviction that this 
visit was no idle holiday extravagance, but 
a demonstration of forces and a declaration 
of moral and spiritual truth of the highest 
significance, which cannot fail of most 
fruitful result in making for a_ better 
understanding and closer union between 
our kindred nations. Those few days of 
brotherly intercourse may seem but a drop 
in the bucket amid the obstinate recrudes- 
cence of prejudice and mistrust and all the 
sinister possibilities of international com- 
plications ; but we would rather think of 
it as one more sign of a rising tide, in 
which the good sense and good feeling of 
kindred peoples must at last prevail, and 
make the mere suggestion of enmity and 
the murderous conflict of war a disgraceful 
crime. 

The speeches recorded begin with those 
of the first evening’s welcome in London, 
when the significance of the occasion was 
at once apparent, in the hearty union of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, Protest- 
ants and Catholics. This was further 
emphasised at the Lord Mayor’s luncheon 
at the Mansion House, when both the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Westminster spoke 
in cordial sympathy and welcome, while at 
the subsequent public meeting in the 
Albert Hall the Bishop of London and Dr. 
Clifford were side by side on the platform 
and spoke in happiest accord. The union 
of parties for this great cause, both the 
German and the English, was, we believe 
unique in the history of the Churches, and 
it was, indeed, a sorrowful consideration 
that while others had been pressing 
forward, the Churches of Christendom, 
which, united, might exercise so potent an 
influence for good, had been so slow to 
take this decisive step. Yet, the step once 
taken, it must surely be only the beginning 
of a much more widespread and strenuous 
endeavour, 

The two chief resolutions passed by the 
Conference at the Albert Hall meeting we 
printed at the time, but they may be 
repeated here. 

The resolution at the Conference, moved 
by Lord Kinnairp, was as follows :-— 

_ ** We, as representatives of the Christian 
Churches of the United Kingdom, recog- 
nising to what a great extent friendly 
international relations are promoted by 
intimate acquaintance and mutual inter- 
course, desire to accord a very hearty 


welcome to our German guests, the repre- 


- 


cannot be unduly hastened. — 
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sentatives of the German Churches, in the i 
capital of the British Empire. We have 
seen the happy results which have followed 
the recent interchange of visits between __ 


our gracious Sovereigns and between the 
British and German Editors and Biirger- 
meister. We look forward with confidence  —__ 
to the great impetus that will be given by - 
the present visit to the growing movement 
towards more complete friendship between 
our peoples; and we believe that this q 
visit will do much, by deepening our mutual 
respect and affection, to make the spirit of 
our common Christianity effective in our 
daily life and publie policy.”’ 

The Albert Hall resolution, moved & 
the Bishop or Lonpon, and supported by 
General-Superintendent Fanrr, His Excel- 
lency Dr. Dryanprer, Lord Rogpert Cecin, 
Dr. Cumrrorp, Professor BAUMGARTEN, 
and other speakers, made the following 
appeal :— 

‘* We, as representatives of the Chris- 
tian Churches of Germany and of © 
the United Kingdom, recognising how 
greatly the world’s peace depends upon 2 
the amicable relations between our two 
countries, appeal to all classes in both — 
nations to promote, by their earne 
endeavours, a mutual spirit of good 
and friendship. Our nations are closely 
allied by the stock from which bo 
peoples spring, by the kinship of « 
Sovereigns, by our history, our | 
friendship, our mutual indebtedness — 
Art, Literature, and Science, and, abo 
all, by our common Christianity. 
believe that the consciousness of 
great traditions is deeply engraved in 
hearts of our peoples, and that 
endorse our conviction that frank 
operation between us will do much 
promote the coming of the Kingdon 
Peace on earth and good-will among 

We trust that the speeches in this vol 
will be widely read, both in this cow unt 
and in Germany. a. 

At the luncheon in the Hall of Trit ity 
College at Cambridge some of the r 
interesting speeches of the whole yi 
were made. The Master of Trinity, at t 
end of his happy little speech, recall 
GortuE’s last words, ‘‘ More light ! 
added: ‘‘ Even more precious than mo 
light is sometimes more warmth- 
warmth of heart. Let us hope t 
pilgrimage of so many distinguished — 
man travellers to some of our Eng 
ancient shrines may, be a kind of pro ‘ 
preparation for ‘ more warmth? 
between the English and German 
peoples of the world. Such a 


be nothing unreal or affected abo 
it must be kept up, and never a 
die away, Ohne Hast, aber ohne 

At the Mansion House Dr. I 
made an eloquent weer we. 


memory of the tegtta 
FREDERICK, and the u ai 
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sorrow at her grave. And then he went 


on = 


** So the memory of this late Royal lady 
our second Empress, will be a lasting tie 
between our two nations. And we will 
not let this tie be loosened or torn. Both 
nations, however close the tie may be, will 
and must respect the character and 
individuality of the other, for the faith 
which we both possess does not destroy, 
this individuality, but blesses and sanctifies 
it. Two great and noble nations look back 
upon a history by which their individuality 
was formed ; they are proud of this history, 
and must so remain. We fully appreciate 
the energy and enterprise of the British 
people, their far-seeing policy and their 
common sense, together with their sense 
for order, their love for liberty. We are 
equally sure that our individuality will be 
appreciated, the love of our nation for 
intellectual work, their joy in scientific 
research, art, and poetry. We have been 
long enough called a nation of poets and 
thinkers, so one-sided that it seemed as if 
our nation were limited to a literary 
existence. That time, gentlemen, has 
changed, and in the strife for common 
ideals which unite us both, and in the 
struggle for the higher treasures which are 
above the frontiers of nations, because they 
descend from above, the same watchword 
should guide us both. You all know the 
noble British thinker who was a prophet 

to his people, and who has been also 
acknowledged as such in our country ; the 
_man who was a Scotchman from the crown 
of his head to the soles of his feet, who 
drew for us Germans the picture of our 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, and who was so 
influenced by GorTHE (whom in some senses 
he resembled) that he brought our great 
_ German poet nearer to the British people, 
I mean Tuomas Cartyte. He gives us 
the watchword: ‘ Work, and despair not. 
Love not pleasure, but love your Gop.’ 
Sa Let that watchword be ours also ! 
_ **When the Mosque of Omajade, in 
_ Damascus, was burned down some years 
ago, a very old Christian inscription was 
found amongst the rubbish: ‘ Thy King- 


dom, O Curist, is an everlasting King- 
oa dom!’ If amid the confusions of the 


day, if amid the misunderstandings of 


fallible and faulty men, if in the struggle 
for existence, that deep and sacred common 
ground which unites us should seem to be 
lost and forgotten, it will as certainly as 
the Kingdom of Curist appear again, and 
it will appear among us if we are Christians 
and fight under His banner. In this con- 
 yiction we, I may say I, in the name of 
my fellow-countrymen, who have here 
responded to your Christian invitation, 
offer you a brother’s hand. We, gentle- 
men, I cannot but say, are overwhelmed 
the heartiness and warmth of British 
itality. Every day and every hour 
e desire grows stronger that we also 
ght so take your hand, and in a coming 
y, which Gop may grant, show your our 
erland. Meanwhile, in the hearts of 
wo peoples, may the great thought of 
have made still further triumphant 
ress under the guidance of the great 
e Peace! May Gop grant it!” 
ngly tempted to quote further 
eches, especially passages which 
mutual indebtedness of our 


i: 


two nations, and our common inheritance 
in the great writers of each, and also those 
which remind us that while Germans and 
English have fought side by side, there has 
never been war between our two countries. 
We would call special attention to the 
speech of Dr. Ciirrorp at the Albert Hall, 
who quoted towards the end of a noble 
appeal a recent saying of the Burgomaster 
of Munich, that ‘*‘ war between Germany 
and England would be a crime.’’ But we 
must be content with only one more 
quotation. It was one of the last speeches, 
at the parting dinner in London, by 
Konsistorialrat Lanusen, of Berlin :— 

**The last word, the last note. Let it 
be Communio. We have enjoyed a fellow- 
ship such as we never knew in our life 
before. Fellowship with our English 
brethren, fellowship among the German 
guests, between Catholic and Evangelical 
Christians, between men of different 
churches and tendencies, and many a one 
was found, on personal contact, to be 
different from what he had appeared, when 
known only through books and newspapers. 
In the great city we have experienced 
something of that City of Gop, to the 
building of which the sermon on Sunday 
evening called us with so much fervour. 
For this fellowship we thank Gop; we 
take home with us a gain, a possession. 
Our outlook is freer, our heart is enlarged. 
But let our thanks lead to deeds. In the 
Bible there is at the close a picture of the 
City of Gop, and of the Garden of Gop. 
With more diligent labour let us build the 
City of Peace, laying stone upon stone. 

yith joy let us plant and tend the beautiful 
Garden of Gop. But all this must be done 
in that love to which Kinestey’s grave 
bears witness. There stands the cress with 
the crown, which bears the inscription, 
* Amor est deus,’ and beneath it the words, 
‘Amavimus, amamus, amabimus.’ Let 
that be our confession also ! ’” 


SWEET THOUGHTS. 


Come with the morn, sweet thoughts, again, 
Remembrance fragrant, heart’s delight, 

Come with the morn, and still remain, 
And keep me kind from morn till night. 


Come, laughter, healthful as the day, 
Come, freedom of a friendship proved, 

With gladness warding gloom away— 
The gladness of a man beloved. ~ 


’Tis love that brings the morn to me, 
A bud unblown, divinely pure ; 

How fair the perfect flower may be 
If sunshine of the mind endure ! 


Come, purpose deeper frcm the past, 
The saner wisdom, surer will, 

Come, power upwelling from the Vast, 
The channels of my life to fill. 


Whatever foes my courage prove, 
Let me but count my forces first— 


The right of right, the love of love—- 


And I am armed against the worst. 


If in the battle I should fall, 
If duty’s vision seem in vain, 
Beyond the night that comes to all 
Come with the morn, sweet thoughts, 
again, 
W. G. Tarrant, 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE removal of Manchester College to 
Oxford in 1889, and the completion of its 
beautiful new building in 1893 opened a new 
period in its history. In London the 
College was little known beyond a small 
group of churches. It had little or no in- 
tercourse with the outside world. No 
teachers other than the regular members 
of the staff ever visited it; only an occa- 
sional student from outside found his way 
into any of its classes. 

A comparison of the work done by the 
College in the 19 years, 1871-1889, with 
the similar period 1890-1908 shows how 
greatly the College work has increased 
since its removal to Oxford. The number 
of British students in the first period was 
63, in the second 91, an increase of over 
40 per cent.; the students from abroad 
grew from 7 to 34, and Japan and the 
United States have been added to Hungary 
and India among contributing countries. 
Of the 91 British students admitted in the 
last 19 years (an average of nearly five 
annually) 66 entered the Ministry, 12 
withdrew at different stages, one died, 
one is a Hibbert Scholar, one seeks a pulpit, 
ten more are stillat College. Amid other 
functions discharged by the College at 
Oxford the education of ministers remains 
the foremost in importance, and the above 
record shows how successfully it is being 
achieved. 

But beyond the number of those enrolled 
must be added the multitude of the 
occasional students whose lives are 
touched from year to year by the College 
teaching. Some of the special courses 
of the College attract considerable numbers 
of hearers from outside. The Case 
Lecturer on Comparative Religion is often 
followed by audiences which for Oxford are 
not inconsiderable. For the Dunkin Lee- 
tures on Sociology the lecture-room is 
frequently crowded to its utmost capacity. 
This is not surprising when the names of 
those who have accepted the College 
invitation are considered; from Oxford 
itself, Mr. A. L. Smith, Mr. W. A. S. 
Hewins and Mr. J, A. R. Marriott; and 
from outside, Mr. Graham Wallas, Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet, Mr. C. 8. Loch, Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, Professor N. P. Gilman 
(Meadville, U.S.A.), Mr. F. Pethick Law- 
rence, Professor W. J. Ashley, Professor 
Patrick Geddes, Professor J. 8. Mackenzie, 
Dr. Charles M. Douglas, Professor M. E. 
Sadler, and Professor L. T. Hobhouse, a 
list of teachers of whom any coll ge might 
be proud. While the College is thus 
brought into relation with the young men 
and women studying at Oxford during the 
academic year, it has also a well-recog- 


nised place in the great University 
Extension School, held in alternate 
summers, when its theological lectures 


and its chapel services draw large numbers 
of students, both British and foreign, 
within its walls, and the principles which 
it upholds are thus disseminated far and 
wide. ) 

The College, moreover, has another fune- 
tion in Oxford as a school of theology, 
demanding of its teachers no pledges of 
conformity to prescribed doctrine. The 
generous aid of the Hibbert Trustees has 


enabled it to secure the co-operation of 
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distinguished scholars who have linked it 
with wider movements of thought and 
investigation, both in this country and 
abroad. To Mr. F. C. Conybeare, Rev. Dr. 
R. H. Charles, the lamented -Professor 
Jean Réville, Professor Franz Cumont 
(Gand), and Professor H. H. Wendt, of 
Jena, the College is indebted for valuable 
lectures, making important contributions to 
Oxford study, while on the philosophical 
side the presence during two sessions of 
Professor Henry Jones, and the recent 
course by Professor William James, have 
brought the stimulus of vigorous persona- 
lities and different metaphysical inter- 
pretations to bear on the discussion of pro- 
blems which, however old, must ever be 
open to new treatment as knowledge 
advances. This list might be easily 
extended. It has been the privilege of the 
College to see Professor Max Miiller and 
Dr, Edward Caird upon its platform as its 
own Visitors; while the names of other 
lecturers like those of Professor William 
Knight, the late Professor Pfleiderer (from 
Berlin), Professors Crawford Toy and 
Royce (from Harvard), M. Paul Sabatier, 
and Professor Kriiger (of Giessen) testify 
to the value of national and international 
_fellowship in theological teaching. 

The chapel services are maintained all 
the year round. Distinguished preachers, 
like the Rev. Dr. Stopford A. Brooke, the 
late Professor C. C. Everett (Harvard 
University), the Rev. Dr. John Hunter, the 
Rev. Professor C. A. Briges (Union Semin- 
ary, New York), the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Crothers (Cambridge, U.S.A.), and the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, have brought words of 
help and encouragement to large numbers, 
especially of young men and women, and 
have further vindicated the unsectarian 
character of the College foundation. 

In other ways the College is constantly 
brought into communication with a wider 
life than its own immediate purpose would 
ereate, both within Oxford and beyond. 
The Martineau Club which draws _ its 
members from many colleges, and is 
generously aided with papers and addresses 
by many senior members of the University, 
meets regularly within its walls. Summer 
schools for Sunday-school teachers have 
been periodically held for several years 
under its shelter. The Ministers’ Institute 
gathers old students together and enables 
them to welcome their brethren in the 
ministry into College fellowship. In these 
gatherings the College residence plays an 
important part. Founded in 1899, it has 
greatly helped to maintain the health of the 
students, and to promote the sense of 
common purpose in preparation for their 
future work. 

It is obvious that this large increase in 
the scope of the College work entails 
considerable additional annual expenditure. 

The growing tendency towards specialisa- 
tion in different departments of study in- 
volves the provision of a larger teaching 
staff. The greater number of students 
has imposed much heavier burdens on the 
College funds for grants in aid. To 
Maintain the fabric under the conditions 
“of much ‘larger attendances at lectures 
requires constant additional service and 
occasional ¢xpenditure for re- -decoration, 
renewal, and repair. 


~ But during the last ten years, the Colle ge 


ineome from its ei iets has steadily 


peters of ie os eae $e “tem c 
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declined ; old subscribers have passed from 
our midst, and their places have not been 
filled. A serious deficit has accordingly 
arisen from year to year, now amounting 
to £3,000. The income at present falls short 
of the expenditure by about £600 per 
annum. Unless the work of the College 
is to be seriously crippled a vigorous 
effort must be made to restore the College 
finances to a sound condition. The total 
amount of annual subscriptions at present 
only amounts to £892. 

The Committee appeal with confidence for 
£3,000 to clear off the accumulated deficit, 
and for additional annual subscriptions 
amounting to £6C0 per annum. 

The Committee are convinced that when 
the position of the. College is realised, 
and the great enlargement of its work 
is understood, the necessary support will 
be provided by the members of the 
churches, which are founded on the same 
principles, and so many of whose ministers 
have studied within its walls. A long 
roll of faithful men might be enumerated 
who have owed to the College the chief 
formative, intellectual, moral, and religious 
influences of their lives, and it commits its 
cause in confidence to the fellowship of 
faith and prayer for which they laboured. 

Donations or subscriptions may be sent 
to the Treasurer, or to the Secretaries, or 
any member of the Committee. 


WitiraAm Kenrick, President. 
JAMES DRUMMOND Br : 
e Vice- Presidents. 


S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 
H. Enrtetp Dowson, Chairman of 
Committee. 
Grosvenor Taxpot, Treasurer. 
Southfield, Burley, Leeds. 
A. H. Worrurneron, ' 
1, St. James’s-square,Manchester ; 
Henry Gow, 
3, John-street, Hampstead, London, 


Hon. Secretaries. | 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Born Boston, Mass., Jan. 19, 1809. 
Diep Bautimorse, Oct. 7, 1849. 


Never was celebrity more unfortunate 
in his first biographer than Poe. And 
although the calumnies of Griswold have 
long since been exposed, much of their 
effect remains, so that even now, sixty 
years after his death, Poe is not regarded 
with the same indulgence as, say, De 
Quincey, whom he resembled in his per- 
sonal frailties as in his literary eccentrici- 
ties. It looks as though that ‘* ungainly 
fowl’? which, perched upon the bust of 
Pallas, tortured this much-maligned poet, 
and cast a shadow over the floor of his life, 
was an embodiment of none other than 
his treacherous detractor— 


«Take thy beak from out my heart, and 
Take thy form from off my door !’. 
Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ ’’ — 


But time is the vindicator of reputations. 
Calumny dies hard, but merit dies harder. 
We know Poe better now. 
developed and finely strung were his sensi- 
bilities, that every smallest external in- 
fluence set his being vibrating. He was a} 
lute responsive to the faintest wind. What 


he said of his creation, Augustus Bedloe, | 
was true of himself, namely, that a all the 8 
oe 


external world was ehdued for him 


linking fancy unto fancy.” 


but striking charm, is“ The I 
‘mic melody with limitless 
on the lips of a prac 


haps, has the intensity « f 
easter depicted and so gmelog 
Poe’s “ ‘Annabel _ f 
| there is a 
| barriers, x 
which a and , 
| Here 
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was his temperament that ‘‘ the quivering — 
of a leaf, the hue of a blade of grass, the 
shape of a trefoil, the gleaming of a dew- | 
drop, the faint odour of the forest,’” 
brought to him ‘‘a whole universe of 
suggestion, a gay and motley train of 
thapsodical and immethodical thought.” 


Forces which swept unheeded over his 
pachydermatous contemporaries lifted him 
to aspiration or threw him into dejection. — . 
What physically and mentally were ano- 

“~. 


dynes to other men were ofttimes irritants — 
to him ; yet what would have driven others, e2 
to despair drove him to work. 


A strange fantastic fate dogged his tae . 
from the first. Deserted by his father (a = 
law-student who had taken to the stage 
before he was born, bereft of his mo 
(a capable actress) before he was i 
years old, Poe was cradled in romantic — 
vicissitude. Adopted by a wealthy friend — 
of the family, a childless merchant — ose ‘ 
Richmond, Virginia, John Allan, wh s 
name he took and whose fortune he 
to have inherited, Poe was nurtured 
what, but for his own volvanic nat 
would have been unromantic luxury. H 
perversity, quite as much as his fos 
father’s second marriage, brought ak 
his disinheritance. Then—the wi 
face! And this was the spi 
spoilt, never-thwarted, never- 
super-sensitive, amazingly gifte 
unequipped youth, and a cunnin 
shallow, case-hardened, dollar-wors. 
world! What would he do bi 


‘The child is father of 
Little Romance became “a 


hree 


himself to weave his ube 


able ; alee it rare 
tinction. The true poet i a 
He lures us, casts a spell about 
common earth into_ enchi 
Of such quality is Poe. 


never me ae into the Pe 
horrible. In sentiment it ms 
and even morbid, but its e: 
ever redeems it. It is honey, 
carcase, fragrance outof the t 

Raven,” whether regarded 
of view ofits theme ¢ or its 1 
one of the most original poen 
as itis the poem by which 
assuredly live. Of rr 


But it is in his less pop 
Poe is most characteris 
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PROVINCIAL LETTER. held in the course of the next two weeks 
at Oldham, Dob Lane, and Longsight to 


MANCHESTER. ratify calls unanimously submitted by their 

respective committees. Pendleton also 
_ will soon arrive at the same stage I hope, and 
and then we shall be fairly well staffed 
again. For the men whose names are to 
be submitted are all such as will add to 
our strength, but I must not divulge them 
here. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


——¢ 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. ] 


THE New Year takes a lot of ‘* bringing 
in’’in Manchester. Seasonable festivities 
are still the order of the day and stock- 
taking is quite the fashion. Our interests 
are too vast, in a sense too elusive, to admit 
of any exact stocktaking. We can do little 
more than examine and overhaul our equip- 
ment; the results we have to leave to the 
future. From that point of view the year 
opens well with us. In the great cause 
of the Progressive Life we are certainly 
better equipped than we were, and we 
have found new and great allies. Of 
these latter, as being more off the line of 
our usual review, I would speak first. 
They are a new Liberal theatre and a new 
Liberal journal. The new theatre estab- 
lished here by Miss Horniman is destined 
to be a great force in the study of the new 
problems of life and thought. Presented 
in action the new world of revolt and 
- aspiration will appeal to thousands where 
the pulpit presenting the same problems on 
the plane of thought could only reach 
hundreds. The sphere of the Press is 
still greater. The simultaneous publication 

_of the Daily News in London and Man- 
chester makes that journal accessible in 
such a way as to constitute it a new paper 
so far as we are concerned. What the 
Daily News has been to the progressive 
life of England in general its northern edi- 
tion will now be to us in particular. With 
the Manchester Guardian and the Daily 
News Lancashire should justify its boast 
that it leads the thought of the nation. 
And so I give a welcome to these two new 
allies, the more so that names honoured 
in our household are associated with each. 
Thus the new theatre has Mr. Iden Payne, 
sonof the late Rev. A. Payne, as its manager, 
and Mr. Heys, formerly of our Stockport 
Church, as its stage manager, while the 
Daily News has Mr. Armstrong, son of the 
late Rey. R. A. Armstrong, as its northern 
editor. 

The choice of Manchester as the scene 
of the two new great ventures is a recog- 
nition of the fact that it is the greatest 
centre of population in this country. This 
is at once gratifying and disconcerting. 
For if it gives our great city its due recog-- 
nition, it also brings home to us how vast 
is our responsibility towards it and the 
millions of human souls in the province 
of which it is the centre. It is good, 
therefore, to note that the epidemic which 
seemed to be carrying away all our ministers 
has apparently spent itself. At one time 
last year, more than one-third of our 
pulpits were vacant. Now the tide is set- 
ting the other way and we are rapidly filling 
up the vacant places. We have lost good 
men, but good men are coming to take | 
their places. The Revs. G. W. Knight, A. 
Bennett, W. L: Schroeder, and J. A. 
Pearson were among our losses. Such men 
we cannot hope to replace all at once. 
But our northern air helped to make them 
what they were, and so we look to the 
future with confidence. Our gains are the 
Rev. C. M. Wright at Sale, the Rev. N. 
Anderton at Monton, the Rev. W. G. Price | 
at Hale, and the Rev. P. M. Higginson at 
Heaton Moor. (All but the first of these, 
however, were already in the district.) In 
addition, Congregational meetings will be 
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Bedfield.—Sunday evening, Jan. 10, a 
service of sacred song, entitled ** Christ and 
the Children,’? was rendered by the choir, 
and lantern illustrations of the story of the life 
of Jesus were given by the Rev. Richard 
Newell, who also gave connective readings from 
the Scripture. ‘The hymns arranged for this 
service are cof the orthodox type, but accom 
panied by some excellent music, and with a 
little alteration cf some and the substitution of 
others, the solos and choruses were made accept- 
able. Mr. Smith had charge of the musical 
part, with Miss A. Newell accompanying on the *', 
heeae damning and others with additional instru- 
mental music also took part. ¢ 

Belfast : Mountpottinger.—The Chriafiias 
cake fair and sale of work realised a sum of 
£52 towards the reduction of church debt, ; 
whilst some £20 has also been subseribed — ; 
amongst the congregation for a like purpose. 

Dukinfield (Presentation).—At the annual 
soirée of the Old Chapel congregation, last — 
Saturday evening, Mr. Edwin B. Broadrick was 
the recipient of a silver tea and coffee service 
and tray, subscribed for by the congregation 
as a mark of appreciation and esteem, and an 
acknowledgment of the valuable services he had 
rendered during the last quarter of a century 
chapel secretary. There was a Jarge attendance, 
and letters of regret for absence, and go 
wishes, were read from the Revs. Principa 
Gordon, H. Enfield Dowson, H. 8. Tayler, an 
W. C. Hall. The presentation was made 
Mr. T. H. Gordon, the son of a former mini: 
and himself for fifty years Mr. Broadr 
friend. In acknowledging the gift, whic 
did with warm gratitude, Mr. Broadrick spoke 
with much feeling of his long attachmen 
the chapel. What he had done for it, he 
had never been self-sacrifice, but always pl 
sure. -For 26 years he had been secretary o 
the chapel, and during that period ther 
been such ministers as Mr. Vance, Mr. 
and Mr. Evans, and chapel wardens like J 
Edward Hyde, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Sydney 
and Mr. James Kerfcot, every one of the: 
friends and supporters of both cha 
school, and as treasurecs such men as 
Bayley, Mr. Henry C. Hill, Mr. 
and Mr. Jack Hyde, and, lastly, 
Cartwright; everyone of them faithfull 
their duty for the cause they all had at hea 
He had always Leen inspired to go on h 
work by thinking of the secretaries w 
preceded him, such as Mr. Edwin He 
years), who was h's father’s life-long friz 
William Marshall (20 years), who wa 
the truest and best friends the chapel 
school ever had, and who was a fri 
helper to himself as long as he lived ; 2 
Robert Orme, who served this congregatic Ol 
seven years, and he felt assured that 
Broadrick’s) successor, Mr. F. D. Ashtor 
the welfare of the chapel at heart. — 
siderably over 50 years he had known th 
gregation of the Old Chapel, and althoug 
had little tiffs, differences of opinion, 
prejudices, these were all sunk when it 
be a question of the Old Chapel and schoo 
Rev. W. G. Price said he did not sup 
knew the value of an official like 
rick better than the minister, but th 
tion also knew it, and recognised Mr. | 
merits by that presentation. — 
working officials were absolutely | 
suecess of any church, and he con 
them at Dukinfield upon having tae 
in Mr. Broadrick. Twenty-six y' 
labour without any other rewa 
seeing the church a success” 
record, It wasa record of Pe 
might, or any man might be 
noble example to the young 
Mr. Broadrick’s Sowers 


Against some other changes of the old 
year I can sect no gain. The elections 
last November were disastrous to our 
friends. Three able and _ experienced 
councillors, members of our household, 
failed to secure election, viz., Messrs. 
Marsden, Pritchard, and Wigley. In the 
great councils, where we were once so 
prominent, only two or three familiar 
names now figure. Nothing perhaps could 
demonstrate more clearly than this the 
great change which is coming over our 
community here. We must be content to 
be the common soldiers where once we were 
the captains in the armies of pregress. 


+ 


Other losses of the year were even more 
irreparable, if more in the course of nature. 
Miss Julia Gaskell translated into daily 
service with and for the women workers of 
our city that great sympathy and insight 
-which made her mother the greatest 
delineator of our northern character. Mr. 
R. D. Darbishire was the finest flower of 
civic patriotism and religious culture. 
Mr. A. E. Paterson and Mr. W. Simpson 
were active, strenuous workers in our ranks. 
These and many others the old year carried 
away, and we are immeasurably poorer 
in consequence. Again the lesson is the 
same. ‘Those who made Manchester the. 
true Mecca of our Liberal faith are fast 
passing away. The problem with which 
we are dealing now is how to bring home to 
the masses who remain the religious 
truths which made so great and beautiful 
the lives of those who have passed on 
before. 


Our work of the future must be with and 
for those whose means and outlook are 
more limited. It is good, therefore, to 
note as one of the gains of the year the 
op ning of another of the group of 
‘* Homes’ with which the Sunday School 
Association seeks to soften the rigours of the 
battle of life. Our new home—Barley- 
crofts—has proved itself a great boon. 
Over one hundred tired girls—many from 
the loom and bench—found a new life there 
last year. In these humble services of 
love we still prove ourselves of the true 
brotherhood of those who formerly directed 
the civic destinies of our city. 


CHARLES PEACH. 


Honour those who are near you in 
daily intercourse. Upon this the happy 
ordering of life depends. It is not to be 
told what loss of peace, what loss cf power, 
comes from disrespect, from want of confi- 
dence. It is not to be told what an im- 
pulse is given even to an ordinary nature 
when it feels it is generously dealt with. 
Trust something to the true bonds that 
should hold our life together. These are 
not force, nor law, nor interest, but recti- 
tude, and benevolence and mutual respect. | 
—J pie Hatter Thom, 
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conducted the opening exercises, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. W. Weatherall, of 
Moira. The defence of Presbyterian Chucch 
overnment was in the able hands of Principal 

ordon, of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, who delivered a most interesting and 
instructive address. The usual questions to the 
minister and congregation were put by the Rey. 
J. A. Kelly, clerk of the Presbytery, and the 
Rey. D. J. Williams gave a brief statement of 
the principles and aims actuating him in taking 
up the work of the ministry in Killinchy. In 
the course of his address Mr. Williams stated 
that in accepting the call to undertake the work 
of the ministry of the Gospel in that place he 
did so in the full assurance that the Christian 
interpretation was the one most meet for them 
and all men to follow. It was because right 
living was so bound up with the Christian ideals 
that he wished to stand as one definitely ranged 
on the side of the spiritual truths of the Gospel, 
He believed that the Christian Scriptures con- 
tained the truths nccessary to salvation, and that 
in consequence they should be received rever- 
ently and interpreted conscientiously in order 
to meet adequately the ever-changing needs 
and circumstances of men. ‘The world 
was not yet sayed. It still assumed many 
harsh and unlovely aspects. There were many 
schemes of reformation and regeneration pro- 
claimed, especially in those days, but until the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ had reached and entered 
every heart, not till then would salvation draw 
near and the kingdom of Ged dwell among 
men. As a humble witness to the power of 
the Gospel in the regeneraticn of men’s lives 
he wished to stand and be known during his 
term of ministry in Killinchy. He trusted that 
his witness would be a faithful witness, and 
that some sigus of its efficiency might ke 
manifested. The Rev. Thomas Dunkerley 
(Moderator) then offered the ordination prayer, 
consecrating Mr. Williams to his work, and the 
members of the Presbytery and other ministers 
gave the right hand of fellowship, followed alke 

2€ 
charge to the minister and congregation was 
given by Rev. J. J. Magill, and after another 
hymn and prayer offered by the Rev, Charles 
Thrift, the new minister pronounced the bene- 
diction. At the conclusion of this impressive 
service the Presbytery and a numerous com- 
pany of neighbouring ministers and friends 
were hospitably entertained to luncheon by the 
committee and congregation in the schoolroom. 
The Moderator of the Presbytery presided, and 
was supported by the new minister, Principal 
Gordon, and the Revs. Dr. Mellone, W. H. 
Drummond, and J. A. Kelly. The usual toasts 
were duly honoured, the health of the new 
minister and Mrs. Williams being proposed by 
Principal Gordon, who first knew Mr. Williams 
as junior student in the Home Missionary Col- 
lege when he entered upon his work as principal. 
In the evening a very successful social meet- 
ing of further welcome was held, over 500 being 
present. 

Leigh.—The members of this congregation 
have lost one of their oldest members, Mr. 
Joseph Hill, who died on 7th inst. in his 87th 
year. Mr. Hill was’ one of that little band of 
worshippers who used to meet in an upper room 
in King-street, and he has ever been a 
generous helper and constant friend. By his 
will he bequeaths £100 for the general purposes 
of the church, and another £104), the interest of 
which must be applied to the augmentation of 
the ministers stipend. The funeral took place 
on 11th inst. at the Leigh Cemetery, the service 
R. Stuart 


London: Stepney.—On Monday, Jan. 4, 
Band of Hope held its annual party. A 
number of scholars from the Lewisham Sunday- 


school provided a play, ‘Pattie, the Parlour- 


maid,” and their efforts were much appreciated. 


After tea there were games and a Christmas 


tree. On Thursday, Jan. 7, the superintendent 
the teachers invited all scholars and their 
nts to a tea and entertainment; there were 
‘present at the tea, and other friends came 
_ Mr. W. R. Marshall, the superintendent, 


the parents, and appealed for their 
inved support. Friends from Lewisham 

contributed a play to the entertainment 
i On Jan. 6,a lecture was 
by Dr, Pike on the “Structure 
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of the Eye,” and a collection taken on behalf of 
the General Hospital. On Jan.9 the annual 
New Year Party and prize-giving took place. 
Prizes for attendance were distributed by Mrs. 
A. Swindall. A programme of action songs and 
diills was given by the scholars trained by Miss 
G. Marlow. 

Maidstone.—The congregation have just 
purchased a most eligible corner site for their 
proposed new church at the junction of Lon- 
don-road and Terrace-road. A new building 


is much needed. On Sunday evening Mr. 
Farquharson had a ccngregation packed to 
overflowing, and considerable numbers were 


turned away. 

Manchester: Longsight.—On Sunday, 
Jan. 3, at the close of the evening service, 
Mr. John Heys made reference to the death of 
Mr. James Mellor, of Rainow, Macclesfie'd. For 
some years prior to 1905 he resided in Man- 
chester and was a constant worshipper with the 
members of his family at this church, and a 
most genercus supporter. Mr. Heys spoke of 
his genial, unassuming dispcsition, appreciated 
by all with whom he came in contact, and his 
removal to Rainow, where ke took up his 
residence in ‘*The Old Home,”’ was keenly felt 
by the congregation. The suggestion that the 
sceretary should forward a mes-age of sympathy 
to the members of the family in their sad 
bereavement was endorsed by the congregation 
reverently standing. The choir afterwards 
rendered the anthem ‘Blest are the departed ”’ 
from £pohr’s ‘* Last Judgment.”’ 

Newport (I.W.).—On Wednesday, Jan. 6, the 
congregation, with the parents and children of the 
Sunday School, were invited to tea and a subse- 
quent entertainment by Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Chatfeild-Clarke. In the course of the evening 
the host, who presided at the entertainment. 
said he hoped they would start the New Year 
with new resolutons and new ideas, and that 
they weuld all put their shoulders to the wheel 
and help their newly-appointed minisiter (Rev. 
James Ruddle) in the work of the Church. At 
the close Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Chatfeild-Clarke 
were accorded a hearty vote of thanks, on the 
propositicn of Mr. H. Shepard. Next day the 
scholars and children were similarly entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Chatfeild-Clarke, and a 
huge Christmas tree, laden with suitable articles 
through the generosity of Mr, Stanley Chatfeild- 
Clarke and Mr. J. G. Pinnock, gave great 
pleasure. 

Newport (Mon.).—A very well-attended and 
successful New Year social gathering was held 
here on Jan. 7. The next day tea and a Christ- 
mas tree were provided for the children of the 
Sunday School, An unexpected and somewhat 
heavy charge will fall upon the church this year, 
owing to disaster during the recent frost and 
sudden thaw. The church was flocded, water 
draining in for twelve hours, spoiling ceiling, 
walls, electric lighting, and dciag much damage 
to hymn books. The interior wili Lave to be 
redecorated soon. 

Norwich.—tThe first fortnight of the new 
year has been marked by several successful 
meetings at the O-tagon Chapel. A Young 
Men’s Society for purposes of recreation, discus- 
sicn, and friendly intercourse has been started, 
wiih the Rev. M. Rowe as President, and held 
its cpening meeting on Jan. 4, taking the form 
of a social for young men only, at which about 
a score of the members spent an extremely cn- 
joyable evening. On Jan. 7 the members of 
the Girls’ Friendly Circle performed the Cantata 
**Rainbow Stair,’’ which, under the guidance of 
Mrs. Mottram, Mrs. Ellingham and Mrs. Reeve, 
they have been preparing for some time past ; 
and the performance was a great success, and 
attracted a very good audience. Previous to 
the Cantata, some of the girls from the Infant 
school, trained by Miss Cobbett and Miss 
Youngs, rendered a few actions, one of which, 
‘« The Gollywog,” may bestrongly recommended. 
The entertainment was repeated throughout on 
the following evening, to the scholars of the 
Sunday schools, On Tuesday last the newly- 
formed Literary and Social Union held its first 
meeting—a social evening, of course, including 
music and progressive whist. A most enjoyable 
evening was spent, and the society commenced 
very successfully with more than a hundred 
members. An attractive programme has been 
arranged for the session, commencing with a 
lecture on Browning’s ‘Ring and the Book,” by 
Rev. M. Rowe on the 26th. On Thursday, the 
second half of the session of the Guild of Service 


also opened with a social evening, at which 
almost all the members were present, 

Plymouth.—At the last monthly soirée of 
the Unitarian Church the Rey. J. H. Belcher and 
Mrs. Belcher were presented by Miss Dorothy 
Deacon, on behalf of the congregation, with a 
handsome arm-chair. In making the presenta- 
tion, Miss Deacon expressed theesteem in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Belcher were held by the congre- 
gation. Mr. Belcher, received with ‘“ He’s a 
jolly good fellow,” said the presentation was 
quite -unexpected. He -valued the gift both for 
its intrinsic value and its value as an expression 
of the goodwill of the church towards him and 
his wife. Mrs. Belcher also briefly spoke. 

Sheffield: Upperthorp (Jubilee). — On 
Sunday evening the Rev. J. Page Hopps, the 
first minister of Upperthorp Chapel, preached at 
the jubilee service. ‘*The most self-reliant of 
us,” he said, towards the end of the sermon, 
**may well love the place where we learnt some- 
thing of life’s tremendous realities, where we 
may at least accustom ourselves to contemplate 
them, and make ourselves familiar with the 
mental and spiritual conditions which may fit 
us beforehand to become citizensof that higher 
and enduring world.’? ... ‘*We may love 
this place because it is a symbol of that other 
Refuge where the glory will be perfectly revealed 
—and I for one with all my heart believe it.” 
‘**Comrades,” he concluded, “you shall count 
it not a duty performed but a festival enjoyed 
every time you come here; but not a festival as 
others are—not a memory. It is a festival of 
hope.’’? The musical portions of the service 
were admirably rendered by the choir and the 
devoted voluntary organist (Mr. W. R. Steven- 
son). It was during the ministry of the late 
Dr. Brooke Herford at Upper Chapel that the 
Upperthorpe congregation had its origin, and 
largely owing to his missionary zeal. He dis- 
covered a disused joiner’s shop in Penistone- 
road, which was opened on January 9, 1859. 
The buiiding in which the congregation now 
worship was opened in July, 1861, on which 
ccecasion was sung a hymn, ‘‘O Lord of earth 
and heaven above,” written specially by ths 
late Mr. Edward Bramley, the first Town 
Clerk of Sheffield, who did long and faithful 
service for the Upperthorpe community. 
The Osbornes and the Bramleys have 
been among the families most promi- 
nently associated with the place. The Rev. J. 
Page Hopps resigned his pulpit on Aug. 3, 1863, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Willicott. 
Subsequent ministers have been the Revs. J. B. 
Gardner, G. Knight, C. H. Osler, C. Peach, J. 
Ellis, and A. H. Dolphin, who now holds the 
charge. On Monday evening a most successful 
tea-meeting was held in further celebration of 
the jubilee. Mr. J. B. Wostinholm (the first 
secretary of the church) presided, and told the 
story of the origin of the congregation. A reso- 
lution of welcome to the old ministers present 
was moved by Mr. W. R. Stevenson, seconded 
by Mr. Wall, and acknowledged by the Revs. 
C. Peach and John Ellis, the latter of whom 
paid high testimony to the loyalty, the splendid 
services, the fine devotion, and the wonderful 
spirit of perseverance and patience under very 
great difficulties of the members of Upper- 
thorpe. On the motion of the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin, seconded by Mr. Guest, Mr. Page 
Hopps was cordially thanked for his visit. In 
rssponse, Mr. Hopps said he came North “to 
have a mental and spiritual bath, and to hear 
singing.”? In allthe churches around them, he 
averred, the Unitarian testimony was being 
delivered. He quoted a high dignitary of the 
Church of England as having said to him that 
there are one hundred times more Unitarians in 
the Established Church than there was in the 
Unitarian body. The cleric added, he said, 
**Come and join the majority of your brethren.”’ 
The Revs. C. J. Street and W. Stephens also 
spoke, and a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
moved by Mr. E. Bramley (grandson of the 
author of the hymn above mentioned), and 
seconded by the Rey, J. W Cock, brought the 
meeting to a close. 

Swinton.—At the scholars’ party on New 
Year’s Day the prizes for regular attendance 
gained by the scholars were distributed by Miss 
Annis Leigh, of Monton. Special mention 
should be made of the fact that Mr. James 
Sharples received his 25th prize, in addition to 
which, an extra prize of a gold medal was 
given to mark the event. Anothers of the 
teachers, Mr. F. Pollitt, had his 27th prize, 
having previously receivea a medal, 


The 


school has suffered loss by removals from the 
district of several teachers and workers, notably 


Mr. James Collier and Mr. and Mira, Harry 
Pollitt, who have been connected with the 
school from childhood as scholars and then as 
teachers. Mr. Pollitt had rendered faithful 
seryice as school secretary for many years. 


The adult party was held the following day, 
when the programme consisted of the drama, 
*‘Cricket-on the Hearth ’’ and afarce ‘ Raising 


the Wind,’’ by theelder scholars. The stage 
had been refitted with new. scenery by the 
young men of the school. The Rey. W. 


MeMullan presided on each occasion. 
Wakefield (Presentation).—The retire- 
ment of the Rev. Andrew Chalmers from the 
pulpit of Westgate Chapel, after a ministry of 
28 years, was marked by a presentation made 
to him on behalf of the congregation under the 
happiest circumstances on Monday evening 
Jan, 4. The guests were received by Mrs. 
Marriott, of Sandal Grange, and Miss A. C. 
Clarkson, of Alverthorpe Hall, and after tea the 
chair was taken by the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, 
of Liverpool, a trustee of the chapel and an old 
friend and fellow-student in Manchester College 
of Mr. Chalmers. In opening the proceedings 
the chairman read a number of letters and 
messages of regret for absence, including cone 
from the Mayor of Leeds and another from the 
_ Rev. D. D. Waters, who wrote with high 
appreciation of Mr. Chalmers, whose retirement, 
he said, would vacate a place which would be 
very difficult to fill. As a citizen he was 
exceeded by few in his knowledge of local 
history, and as a friend, kind, generous and 
faithful, they were glad that they had known 
‘him, and wished him many years of quiet, useful 
work in his retirement. Mr. Odgers then spoke 
of his happy memories of long association with 
Mr. Chalmers, and with admiration of his gifts, 
and said that their sadness at his retirement 
was lessened by the knowledge tuat he would 
still be near them, living in their midst and 
able to give them his help and sympathy. 
The presentation consisted of a casket containing 
considerably over £150 in gold, which had been 
the limit first set, and a beautifully illuminated 
album containing the names of the donors. 
The presentation was made by the Right Hon. 
©..G. Milnes Gaskell, chairman of the West 
Riding County Council, who, though not a 
member of the congregation, was bound to it by 
old family associations, and was warmly in- 
terested in the occasion. In making the pre- 
sentation on behalf of the congregation, Mr. 
Gaskell said that Mr. Chalmers required no long 
eulogy from him. His name was a household 
word in Wakefield, to which he had devoted 
many years of his life ; he had been zealous in 
their service, and had "been always anxious for 
their welfare. As a student of their history, and 
devoted to the welfare of the congregation under 
his charge, he had been a worthy sticcessor of 
the remarkable men who had filled the pulpit of 
Wentaste Chapel. Having recalled some interest- 
ing memories of the old days of persecution, and 
erred to the progress of thought during the 
last century, Mr. Gaskell said that it was almost 
harder to keep the fort than to win it; but 
young men should strive to do all they possibly 
could to hand on unimpaired to posterity all that 
had been done for them. In conclusion, he asked 
Mr. Chalmers to accept the slight offering which 
he had to hand him from those who had been 
under a deep obligation to him and who now 
wished to thank him most heartily for all the 
services he-had rendered them; and he fervently 
wished that the gratitude which they expressed 
that day would enable him to carry many pleasant 
memories into his full, well-earned retirement, 
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Mr. Chalmers acknowledged the gift with grati- 
tude and pleasant humour, and then spoke with 
warm feeling of his attachment to .the old 
chapel and its hallowed associations. He 
recalled especially the honoured name of Daniel 
Gaskell, the first member of Parliament for 
Wakefield, a man whose character and career 
still stool forth after moze than thirty years as 
an object-lesson of what could be achieved by 
unostentatious benevolence and the practice of 
every Christian grace, and also of two other 
benefactors, his father-in-law, William Thomas 
Marriott, whose name. was inseparably asso- 
ciated with the restoration of the chapel, and 
Henry Clarkson, who, as acting trustee for fully 
half a century, bore the weal and woe of that 
venerable sanctuary on a devoted and faithful 
heart. Passing on to speak of his own con- 
nection with Wakefield, Mr. Chalmers referred 
to the efforts he had made for the common good 
and for the promotion of the health andcomfort 
of the poor. It was a happy thought to him 
to remember what he had been able to do for the 
Corporation Baths, the Free Library and the 
Clayton Hospital. On the motion of Mr. 
William Marriott, seconded by Mr. F. Clayton, 
of Leeds, a hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Gaskell for his visit, and to Lady 
Catherine and Miss Gaskell, who accompanied 
him, and then, on the motion of Mc. T. M. 
Chalmers, seconded by Mr. Walsh, all who had 
worked in connection with that presentation 
were thanked for their services, and a delightful 
meeting was brought to a close. 

Whitchurch, Salop.—On Sunday last the 
Rey. T. P. Spedding, missionary agent of the 
B. & F.U.A., visited the Church of the Saviour 
and conducted the evening service. Notwith- 
standing a very wet night there was a good 
congregation, and all were delighted with Mr. 
Spedding’s inspiring address. Through the 
generous help so_ liberally given in response 
to a recent appeal, some extensive repairs and 
marked improvements to the exterior and 
interior of the church and ¢chool buildings 
have just been completed, 
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Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. ArTHuR Hur; 

7, Rev. W. E. Wiis, B.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. HippErson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

1] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 

road, 11, Rev. G. C. COREssry, D.D.; 3 

Mr. J. W. Gave. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, chiens 

road, ll. 15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. ~ 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 

A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 

11 and 6.30, Rev. FRANK K. FREzESTON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 

11, Mr. Storr ; 6.30, Mr. W. Russ. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 

place, 11.15, Rev. J. AntHur PrArson; 7, 

Rey. H. RawLrnas, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 

and 7, Rev. A. A. CaARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Unitarian Chris‘ian Church, Iligh-road, 

1], Mr. R. W. Prerrincer; 7, Rey. W. 

Woop1ne, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 end 

7. Rev..E. Saves. Hiexs, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 

7, Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHaries 

Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church »* High- 

street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porn. 

Little Portland-street, Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rey. 

J. Paar Hoprrs. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 

Green, 7, Rey. Gorpon Coors, B.A. 4a 
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Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rey. JEssE 
HirrErson; 6.30, Rev. D. Deira Evans. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. H. Rawuinas, M.A.; 3.30, Mr. Jouw 
Warp, M.P. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. F, 
W. G. Foart, M.A. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M.. Mr. A, 
STEPHEN Nog; 6.30, Mr. G. J. AncEn. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11, Rev. 
W. E. Writrams; and 7. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
Dr. MUMMERY. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONEs. : 


ABERYSTWITH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, E. Gryn Evans. , 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
J. E. MAnnina. rs 
BLackroou, Dickson-road,-North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGee. 
BracKPoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
BovrNeMovutTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 
BriGuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY Prine. ma 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 
CantERBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10. 50, ~ 
Rey. J. H. Smrru. ‘ 
CueEstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, te 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-agnai 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grnever, B.A. 
Dorin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Re 

Hamitton Vanog, B.D. 
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11 and 6.30, Mr. Qrorax Wao. 
HaAstTiInas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, Fe an¢ aoe 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. ae 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Wort! 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marre. ¥ 
LEDs, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. | 
Hararove, M.A. ; ‘ 
Lrrcrstrr, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Krennutu Boyp. nod aka 
Liverroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, Il 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
Liyerroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 
Rev. H. D. Rosrrts. 
Liyrrpoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-Park, ll, Ber. 
WeEsxizy Butter; 6,30, Rev. M. Wa 
Marpston#, Unitarian Church, Farl-street, 
6.30, Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 3 
New BRIGHTON and Liscarp, Memorial 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E 
Parry. 
Newport, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, I 
CARPENTER. 
Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, ll 2 
" Rev. James Burton, M.A. : 
PortsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.4 


T. Bonn. as. 
‘shia 


ScarsorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 
Rev. J. Watrrer Cock. 
SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Ol 
House, 11. 
SHErrietp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.3 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL. 
Srpmovts, Old Meeting, High-street, ‘ll and 
6.30, Rev.“Witt1am AGAR, 4 
Souturort, Portland-street Church, 1 
Rey. Matruzew R. Scorr. — 
Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.3 
Ratrensuny Hopars. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O'Commian, 


i> \S 
Established ee 50 Ye 


ay 


Callard & Bowsers | 
= Butter-Scotch 


wet 
_ 


4 
ae 
~ 


. 
~ 


? - Send for quotations. 
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Tunsrince Wetts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, ll. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 
(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkgs. 


GERMANY. 
Hampvure, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. 


{ . GARDNER PREsTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carerown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. RAmMspEN Ba.Lm- 
FORTH. 


DEATHS. 

GAYLARD.— On Jannary 9, at 69, Wickham- 
road, Brockley, S.E., Emma, wife of 
Frederick Gaylard, aged 71 years. 

TowNaLt—On January 10, at Windle Hill, 


Neston, Mary Parker Pownall, in her 77th 
year. 


_COMMENSEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 


Now is the time tostart subscribing to 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young Peopie’s Own Magazine, 
‘Edited by Rey. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER:— 

Gypsy Breynton and her Brother 
Tom. (Chap. 1.) 

Favourite Flowers of the Poets. § (JIus.) 
Young Days’ Guild Work. 
Temperance Ideas. 
New Year's Gifts. 
Puzzics & Puzzlers. 
Editor’s Chat, &c. 
The Real Prince. 
The New Year. (Poelry.) 
Winifred House. (Aunt Amy's Corner.) 

_ What Mrs. Bright Borrowed. 
1 Pack my trunk. (Poetry.) 

- Going aJourney. (Full-page Picture.) 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 
Published by 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Price THREEPENCE. 


_. Contents for JANUARY. 


- Two St. James’ Hall Studies :— 
1, Human Life: its Origin and Meaning. 
2. Civilization, Society, and Comradesbip 

The Education Crisis. 
The Eton Cad’s Confession. 
Storm Centres. 
An Indian Official’s Remedy for Sedition. 
Notes on Books and Notes by the Way. 
Crutches for the Month. | 


A. ©. FIrIE;p, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


BRASS PLATES 


= Gf Every LCescription 


-—-« Made by WALTER BOWLES, 


20, AIR STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W, 


- >) ESIGNER: and Heraldic Engraver on Gold, Silver 


S apestigg 4 Letter cases mounted with Arms, 
on Seg age Rubber Stamps of every 


s, Inks, &c 
Established 1885, 


ONSDALE TYPEWRITING 
BUREAU, 
nsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
~~ LONDON, W. C. 
GIOUS TYPING A SPECIALITY. 
10d. per a eo Trans- 
ae te languages. 


PRINCIPAL 
W. BALFOUR. 


The Doctrine of the Earth 
Professor WILLIAM JAMES. 


The Social Conscience of the Future. 
BISHOP OF TASMANTA. 
J. H. MUIRHEAD. 

“ stews. 
reat Refor 


FARNELL. 


JANUARY NUMBER READY, 2s. 6d. net.; 2s. 9d. post free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


Some Recent Investigations by the Society for Psychical Research, 


The Central Probiem of the International _Congress an Moral Education 


Jesus or Christ? Am Appeal for Consistency. 
of Modern Mathematics to Theology. 
m in the Treatment of Criminals. 
Christian Missions as Affected by Libera! Theology. 
Religious and Social Aspects of the Cult of Ancestors and Heroes. By Dr. LEwIs R 

. ~ \ 


CONTENTS :— 
By the Right Ion, G, 


New Facts on our Survival of Death. By Principal JouN GRANAN. 
-Soul and of Beings intermediate between Man and Ged. By 
Psychotherapcutics and Religion. By Dr. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 


By Miss VIDA SCUDDER 
Is the Old Testament a Suitabie Basis for Moral! In ne 


struction? By tho Right Rev. Tur 


By Professor 
By the Rev. R. ROBERTs. 

By Professor ©. J. KEYSER. 

By Miss Lucy ©. BARTLETT, 

By the Rev. J. W. BURTON. 


With a Namber of Discussions, Signed Reviews, and Bibliography of Recent Literature 


Matter, and altered so as to need Retranslation. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATS, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Now ready. Two Vols., with Maps, 25s. net. 


The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the Firs i 
By ADOLF HARNACK, D.D. Translated and Edited by ev. JAMES wanes Des centuries. 


Covent Garden, London, W.c, 


With much New 


Testament Dogmatics and Ethics at Tubingen. 


Author just awarded the NOBEL PRIZE 
for Literature. 
Just ready. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
The Life of the Spirit. By Runpo.r 
EUCKEN, Professor of Philosophy in Jena. 
This is a Translation of the Author's latest Work, 
and embodies his Philosophy. 


Vol. I. Crown §vo, cloth, 6s. 
Luke the Physician. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


South Terrace, Hastings. 
\ | ANY friends in different parts of 


the country have visited our Church 
from time to time when staying at our beauti- 
ful town, and they will, we feel sure, be ready 
to assist us in our time of special need. 

Owing to’the subsidence of the foundation 
of the Church at the south-east corner, through 
the nature of the subsoil, a considerable sum of 
money has had to be expended to prevent 
further damage to the structure. Steel stays 
have been placed in the building, under ihe 
direction of Mr. A. EB. Anthony, architect, of 
Brighton, and the structure is again in a safe 
Somaielan, The work done will, through the 
damage to the plaster, necessitate the re- 
decoration of the Church inside and re-painting 
the outside. We have raised about £45 amongst 
ourselves, but at least £80 will be required to 
cover all the expenses, and we appeal for the 
further assistance that we need, as we are nota 
rich congregation, to our kind and generous 
friends in other Unitarian Churches. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, Mr. H. G. Procror, 18, Lower 
Park Road, Hastings. 

The Treasurer begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of the following donations towards the 
Repair Fund, and thank the kind contributors: 


John Harrison, Esq. ... er Rian eo ok 
Blake Odgers, Esq., K.C, ... Aswan (ag Oa 
Miss Margaret Davidson ... rosea Smeg alll 
Mrs. J. Wilson.... a0 si ak oa 
Miss Preston Cuondon &. Late aU 
W. Preston, Esq. (Hampstead) .. 3 3 0 
G. Chitty, Eeq. (Brockhill-park) ... 1 0 0 

HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SourTHrort. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house MPC MEF built 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carcfully 
considered,” 

Miligate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food. 

Send to WARDEN for Prosvectus. 


“ MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post froe, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 


year; 9d. per dozen; 3s, 6d, per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EpiTor, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Menchester, 

a 


CROWN THECLOGICAL LIBRARY 


EARLIER YOLUMES OF STUDIES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Ethics of the Christian Life. By Dr. Turopor Von HAERING, Professor of New 


Dr. Harnack’s New Testament Studies, 
Vol. II. Just Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Acts of the Apostles. By Ano.r 


TARNACK, D.D., Professor of Church History 
in the University of Berlin. 


Vol. II. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 
The Sayings of Jesus. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_>— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


it YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
uired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED for the Engineering Depart- 

ment of a Foundry and Constructional 
Works in a Southern County, an energetic 
working FOREMAN. Must be capable of 
taking charge of the repairs to the whole of 
the works machinery, plant, &c,, the machinery 
of castings and general shop work. A know- 
ledge of gas and oil engines is essential. 
Apply, stating age, experience, and wages re- 
quired, to Z., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


\ ANTED.—Re-engagement as COM- 
PANION. Domesticated, musical, 

good needlewoman. Excellent references.— 

F.H., 10, Glentworth-road, Redland, Bristol. 


A DY desires position as COM- 
PANION-HELP. Fond of children. 
Good French, music, some German and short- 
hand. Would undertake defivite duties for 
small salary or help in the house in return for 
comfortable home. — W., Eastlea, Hartley 
Wintney. 


OME GOVERNESS wants situation. 
Age 23. Some experience at home and 
abroad, Music, French (conversation), German 
(elementary).—H., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.O. 


AILY GOVERNESS _ required 
immediately, for boys aged 7} and 4}. 
Must be thoroughly qualified.—Write, stating 
age,  ieroei gece experience, and salary re- 
quired, to Mrs. 8S. Martineau, Streatham- 


grove, Norwood, 8.E. 
A LADY requires post as Children’s 

Nurse or Companion Help. Age 26. 
Unitarian.—Apply <A., Inquirer Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. — 


gene 
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Schools, ete. 
(| TANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HIGHGATE, LONDON,N. Head Mistress: Mies 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Heap Misrness. 

New Term January. 16th. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
CHOOL FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. Bracing air. Thorough ali 
round, wumsectarian education, without 
break, fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical develop- 
ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 
Principal—J, H. N. Stephenson, M.A, 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 

RISE, NOTTINGHAM.—Head Master, 
Mr. H. T. Facon, B.A. Boarders. Home 
influence. Private field opposite schoo]. Tele- 
phone. Ministers special terms. Re-open 
January 19. 


OME FOR GIRL STUDENTS, 
FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, Staufenstrasse 2. 
Conservatcrium of Music, Langusges, 
Special advantages for girls of ail ages attend- 
ing schocls and classes. Home life and liberal 
table. Address till the 16th inst. Miss 
- PALMER, care of Mrs. Shannon, Gidleigh 
House, Shaa- road, East Acton, London, A 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. G@ymnasium, Swimming, 


Tennis, Hockey. 
PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, 
HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil. 


608 feet above sea level.—Principal, Miss 
Amy Kewmr. 
Next term begins January 22. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTE.— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
unrlvatled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms, Full- sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church, Illustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs, and Mr. Pococx. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. _ First-claes 
BOARD ‘and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room, s2nitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY P. PoTTER. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

S. DEVON. Residence for Ladies. 

Responsible charge taken of younger guests. 

Beautiful winter climate.—Descriptive arcular 
from Miss JONES. 


RIGHTON.—Couple without family 
desire to meet person of quiet, regular 
habits to make home with them. ble 
References —B., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


OARD-RESIDENCE offered to one 

or two gentlemen in a quiet refined home 

with two in family. Good garden. Within 

easy access of trains and trams to the City and 

West End.—For terms apply, 37, Chestnut- 
-road, West Norwood, 8.E.. 


ADIES’ STOCKINGS DIRECT 
FROM_-THE KNITTERS.—AII Wool, 
black, winter weight, 1/3; 3 pairs 3/6, post 
‘free. Gentlemen’s socks, winter weight, 
heather mixtures, same price. Money re- 
turned if desired. State size boots——CLarK, 
18, Clarence-street, Zonk 


‘ 
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Demy 8vo, 536 + xxiv. pp., 10s. 6d. net. E N R 
STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN |L: orman Reed & Co., 
DOCTRINE. @ 
By James DrumMMonpD, M.A., LL.D., D.Lirr. 7] a 
(Late Principal of Manchesier College, Oxford.) = Faas S ss OEY x Artists 
me EAL 
The Contents include ;—The Rights and Limitations of 5 L4 
the Intellect, The Moral Nature and Revelation, The Ss ie in 
Religious Element in Man, The Bible, The Church, 5 H : 
Primary Conceptions of God. The Doctrine of the ag 7 Stai d 
irinity, Agency and Attributes of God, Doctrine of Man, Al] 1 | ne 
Reconciliation, The Person of Christ, The Work of oe iS of S asai, 
Christ, Means of Grace, Rise and Progress of Religion in <san5 | Ty & : 
the Individual. z E i ‘ 
If all books of dogmatic religion were written in the Leaded ' 
spirit of Dr. Drummond’s, which is remarkably free 
from the prejudgments of ‘the professional theplogisn, Glass. 
they would receive a more generous welcome. . bd 
Readers may be assured of finding in Dr. Drummond's : 
‘Studies in Christian Doctrine, a sane, a lucid, and it & 
ey er as tet to add a reverent treatment of his _ 
subject.—cotsman. fAemo ts 
His book will command the respect of every school vial 
of theological thought.—Manchester Guardian. indows, — 
Will be read with almost equalinterest by those who ef a ~ 
agree and those who do not agree with his conclusions, ¥ pn ae 
—Spectator. & 4 ae 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


The Social Ideals and Economic 
Doctrines of Socialism. 
By PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A, 
Price 1d., by pest lid. 


To be had from Miss C. GITTINS, 6, Salisbury-road 
Leicester; R. P, FARLEY, B.A., 11, Algernon-road 
Kilburn, N.W., and— 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


Mosaics. a 


Church Decorators, i 
13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER, 


TOCKINGS FOR SCHOOLBOYS— ee 
All wool, black, spliced heels and ¢ 
extra strong. ‘Size two, 11d.; fours, 1/1; 
1/3. Fost free; 3d. discount on three 
Money returned if desired .—CLark, EK 
18, Clarence-street, York. 
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TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATING, 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss E, L. Srent, 
68, Aldersgate-street, E.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, N 
SSS Se a 

AM I RIGHT? 


I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and 
clearly typed on a good paper and by a competent 
operaicr. for which service ycu sre prepared to pay a 
reasonable price? AmIright? If so, write or phone 
for my terms atonce. I guarantee satisfaction. 5 

Cc. HERBERT CASAR, 
Homeficlc, Weedstock Road, St. Albans. 


19% CENTURY BUILDING SOCI 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON B 


Assets over £168,000, _ 


DrIREcTORS. ee 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR 

BENCE, Bart. . 

Deputy-Chairman—Manx H. JUDGE, A 
Sir Witiram CxHAnceE, | F. H. A. 
Bart, F.8.1, 
Miss Crort GRADWELLI, | Miss Orman. 

BIEPHDN SEAWARD TayLER, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS © 
INVESTMENT, 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each 
being issued at 4 per cent. ise free 
Income Tax. 

SUBSCRIPTION PREFEREN [ 
£20 each, payable 5/- monthly, — Interest 
cent, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED at 3 AND. 31 E 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, . 3 


LATE OF 
1¢, Crange Read, Canonbury, London, N. 


THACKERAY HOTEL} 


: TEMPERANCE), 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


~ FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, 
is TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 

“% This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
B HOTEL has’ Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 2 
= throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
- Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and = 
= Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- & 
= rooms (including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to & 
= Gs. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. & 
= Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table & 
& d’Héte seer and Dinner, from 8s. Sd. to & 
S: Os. 6d. per day, = 
‘ Shaka adres Seti London. : 


EATON'S TEMPERANCE ROTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
LONBON. 2 
Facing the Gardens of the Foundling Institution. 
Central, Homelike. Beds from Ils. 6d, 
Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence. 


NALE OF IRISH LINENS !—Great 
buying opportunities! Snowy Damask 
Tablecloths, Rose-shamrock centres, 63 inches 
equare, 2/6. Postage 3d. Patterns, complete 
Sale Catalogue, be free—Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Irelan 


RISH LINEN SALE!—Sensational 
bargains! Tablecloths, charming designs, 
shamrock centres, 57 inches square,2/-. Pillow 
Cases, 20 by 30, 30, 1/4. Postages 3d. ehcp rine 
Sea Catalogue, tree,—HuTTON’ 8, 5, Larne, 
land. 


house, Z 
Repayments, Survey Fees, anal 
low. Eroeperee free, 2 

HARLES A. PRICH, 


terms for Advertise 


‘Advertisements for THE INQUI 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, J 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should re 
not later than Twelve o'clock 
to appear the same week. The sca Le ©, 
is as follows :— ; 

PER PaGE ... ap 

- HALF-PaGE ... oe 

Per CoLuMy... 36s 
Inco In COLUMN ... 
Special Terms for a & 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. 1 
Situations Vacant an 
20 words, Is. ; every 6 words 

3 insertions charg 

All payments in respect to 1% 
be eto E, KENNEDY, 3, 
Lindon W.C, ‘The “enti 
accompany a all orders.to 


